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TOPICS OF THE WEEKR, 
)HE appearance of the last volume of 
| The Authentic Edition of “ The Works of 
Charles Dickens” raises the question 
whether a great revival in this author has 
been inspired or whether the’sign of per- 
manency has been given to his fame, without calling 
forth any especial enthusiasm on the part of the gen- 
eral reading public. Mr. Clement Shorter has recently 
expressed the former opinion, while Mr. Gissing, in 
searching and temperate judgment, says that recent 
evidences of admiration of Dickens are those which 
rather tend toward suggesting his permanency than 
any new extension of his sway; while a writer in the 
current number of the Macmillan Magazine, dealing 
with “ The Serving Man in Fiction,” dismisses Dickens 
briefly, except as a laughter-maker. 

Within the’ last few months Dickens literature has 
been wonderfully augmented by. a large number of 
articles, critical, historic, and personal, and merely 
encyclopaedic; but the subscribers to the Authentic 
Edition and The Gadshill are in most cases, we believe, 
those who knew their Dickens already more-or less in- 
timately, and who wished to preserve’ their favorite 
author with the work of his illustrators in durable and 
appropropriate form. Really popular editions, editions 
for the masses, have been wanting. There are, of 
course, those elderly admirers of Dickens who make it a 
pleasurable duty to read him through every year; but 
their successors have, as yet, given no sign of their 
existence. We do not know how it is in England, but 
in this country most boys and girls have read their 
Dickens as they have their Scott, within thesound of 
the school bell, and if they take him up again in after 
life, it is with the desire to see him in a conspicuous 
place in their library, where they may try, with more 
or less success, to revive the emotions excited by their 
youthful acquaintance with him. There is no sugges- 
tion of a revival in all this, although there is plenty of 
evidence of permanency, and permanancy with 
reverence, Conditions cannot be very different in Eng- 
land, and we are inclined to believe that Mr. Shorter 
is mistaken and that Mr. Gissing is right. 

-_-_-oooeoronn ee ee 

We do not have to go so very far back in our own 
history to learn how difficult it is to rehabilitate sol- 
diers and sailors whose honor has been unjustly assailed 
in the first words that went forth. For nearly a century 
the Belgians at Waterloo have been waiting for some- 
body to. do them justice. This has now been done, com- 
pletely and unanswerably done. We have just received 
from Demetrius C. Boulger a copy of his work “ The 
Belgians at Waterloo,” which clearly shows the part 
played by the soldiers of the Low Countries in defeat- 
ing the returned exile from Elba. At another time we 
shall review the book in a manner justified by its im- 
but 
the 
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paraging passages about the Belgians at Waterloo 
which have heretofore found a place in the description 
of the campaign given in the English edition of the 
“Guide to Holland and Belgium.” Here is rehabilita- 
tion to some purpose. 

That disagreeable word plagiarism, which contem- 
porary philanthropic book men have modified. by 
speaking of “conscious” or “unconscious cerebra- 
tion,” where their fathers employed the single word 
without modification, is just now being used in con- 
nection with the name Macaulay. An ulterior phase of 
the affair, however, also has a certain interest for 
Americans. It seems that Mr. George Hibbert, digging 
among Horace Walpole’s letters in order to establish 


| his disputed status in regard to the American Revolu- 


i 
| tion, came across the following passage: 


The next Augustin age will dawn on the other side 
of the Atlantic. There will be a Thucydides at Bos- 
ton, a Xenophon at New York, and in time a Virgil 
at Mexico, and a Horace at Peru. At last some curious 
| traveler from Lima will visit England and give a de- 
scription of the ruins at St. Paul's like the editions of 
Baalbec and Palmyra. 

Here the reader of Macaulay will recognize the un- 
doubted source of that author’s famous New Zealander 
sketching the ruins of St. Paul's. Is this an example 
of ‘‘ conscious " or of “ unconscious cerebration "on the 
part of the first really popular historian that England 
has produced. 








The second and last volume of Andrew Lang’s “A 
History of Scotland’ is now being prepared for early 

’ publication by Dodd, Mead & Co. In the first volume 
Mr. Lang examined the various forces and elements 
which went to the making of the Scottish people, and 
; recorded the more important events which occurred be- 


1 | tween the Roman occupation and the death of Cardinal 
n ' Beaton in 1546. 


The second volume cgncludes the story 

with as much as possible of the element of personal 
character and adventure, when duly authenticated by 
contemporary chronicles. 





“Why is it,” inquires a paragrapher in a literary 

} somrnel, “that the names of Andrew Lang, Austin 
Dobson, and Edmund Gosse are usually associated to- 
‘gether in one’s mind?” We fancy that we know the 
reason, but for the moment we will let that pass and 
denote actualities. As was announced by cable last 
week, Edmund Gosse is seeing through the press a new 
volume of verse by Austin Dobson. Books by all three 
authors appear on the Autumn list of Dodd, Mead & 


Co.—Lang’s last volume of his “ History of Scotland,” 


Gosse’s Hypolympia; or,.The Gods in the Island,” being 
an ironic fantasy, and a second installment of Dobson’s 
“Miscetlanies,” which is a series of essays on various 
literary topics about which Mr. Dobson knows so well 
how to write with much knowledge and grace of dic- 
tion. Of course, it is possible that the foregoing 
inquiry was inspired by an examination of the Dodd, 
Mead. & Co. list, but we think not,. The inspiration 
we suspect dates back to the time when an Oxford 
rhymster, whose name for the moment escapes us, 
strolled into John Murray's one morning with a newly 
printed copy of “ Poems by Robert Louis Stevenson ”’ 
in his hand, singing: 

Austin, Austin, Austin, Dobby. Dobby, Dobby, 
Although writing verses seems to be your hobby, 


Stevenson can take you, with Messrs. Gosse and Lang, 
And knock your heads together with a bang, bang, bang. 


Ee 


Two important volumes upon a subject in which 
there has been an important revival of late are to 
pe presented inthe early Autumn. One is a reprint 

“The League of the Iroquois,” by Lewis H. 
ie to be published by Dodd, Mead & Co., and the 
other is “ The Mohawk Valley,” by W. Max Reid, which 
will bear the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The first 
book has a curious history. One edition of it was 
brought out in Rochester in the early fifties, and, in 
spite of the fact that it soon passed out of print with 
such men as the late John Fiske pronouncing it “ the 
most complete and trustworthy description of the 
civilization of the North American Indians that has yet 
appeared,” it has never been reprinted. There will be 
two editions of work, revised from the author’s 
own copy, with textual additions and corrections, one 
printed upon Japan paper, and consisting of twenty- 
five to fifty copies. Mr. Reid’s book will be a large 
octavo, with about sixty illustrations, and is an at- 
tempt to bring together the legends and traditions 
which, arising in the Indian times in the Valley of the 
Mohawk, have since become widely scattered or lost 
sight of in out-of-the-way places. The period covered 
is eaten 1609 and 1780. 

V——_—_—CCCC.C 
The pore fac simile of the First Folie of Shakes- 
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George Brandes's First of Six Volumes Deal. 
ing With Those of the Nineteenth Century.* 


Reviewed for THe New Yor« Times SATURDAY REVIEW by 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


at first glance a formidable 
enterprise both for Mr. Brandes and his 
readers—this succession of six volumes on 
the “ Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
= tury Literature.” One is, however, not a 
little reassured on finding that the first volume con- 
tains less than two hundred pages. If those following 
are as compact as this, the six will not contain much 
more matter than the two volumes of the author’s 
“ William Shakespeare.” The subjects of the volumes 
following the present one are to be “ The Romantic 
School in Germany,” a semi-Catholic reaction from the 
Revolution of ‘93; “ The Reaction in France,” that 
development of clericalism and legitimacy of which 
Joseph de Maistre was the most representative figure; 
“ Naturalism in England,” a title which hardly sug- 
gests Byron as the principal actor on the scene; “ The 
Romantic School in France,” by which we are to un- 
derstand the school of Lammenais, De Musset, Hugo, 
Lamartine, and George Sand; “ Young Germany,” a 
title sounding the approach of Heine, Borne, Feuer- 
bach, and their companions, heralding the revolution- 
ary movement of 1848. Thus it will be seen, the entire 
series will represent a reaction from a reaction. We 
shall have first the reaction from the Revolution and 
the Empire and then the reaction from legitimacy and 
the eighteenth century ideals which came sneaking 
back under the cover of its old refurbished shield. 
Doubtless the total presentation will not be so simple 
as the prefatory syllabus promises to our hope. Litera- 
ture is as complex as life and does not lend itself to 
obvious classification. It is a proverb that labels are 
libels. Some of Mr. Brandes’s in his first volume tend 
to that character and others will do so as he proceeds. 
But there as here he will make the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Brandes is a noble Dane, well and favora-. 
bly known to many English readers by his two big vol- 
umes upon Shakespeare’s life and time. That book was 
as different as possible from Mr. Sidney Lee’s, and in 
some respects it was less convincing than Mr. Lee’s, 
a less imaginative and more matter-of-fact perform- 
ance.. Nevertheless it amply justified itself. If the 
present work does not promise an equal interest with 
that it is not so much Mr. Brandes’s fault as that of 
his various subject personalities for not being Shake- 
speare each in turn. In the Shakespeare book his sub- 
ject was a constant inspiration to which his mind re- 
sponded eagerly, but there is little to inspire one in a 
species of which Mme. de Staél furnishes the most ad- 
mirable variety. Mr. Brandes’s six volumes begin 
where they should begin. It is a misfortune that they 
do not come, like the dog in the story, “ big end first "; 
or is it better that the material should be more impor- 
tant as the work goes on? 

The first volume gets its title “ The Emigrant Liter- 
ature ” from the fact that this literature was produced 
for the most part by persons who were obliged to emi- 
grate from France for one reason or another as the Re- 
public was transformed into the Terror, the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Consulate into the Empire. Re- 
action was their unifying trait, but it was reaction of 
many kinds, from many different things,as itran out 
into individual particulars. Quite as often it was reac- 
tion from the principle of the old régime as from the 
principles of the Revolution and those of the Empire, if 
that may be said to have had any. This contradictory 
appearance becomes the less strange when we consider 
that Rousseau was at once the father of the Revolution 
and the father of the Reaction. Had he lived to see 
these children of his mind, he would perhaps have been 
as careless of them as of the children of his loins, but 
they were his very own, and more legitimate than some 
of his natural progeny. 

There are good preparatory chapters on Rousseau 
and upon Goethe, whose debt to Rousseau was im- 
mense, though his final departure from him was infi- 
nite. It will be difficult for many to sympathize with 
Mr. Brandes’s admiration for “ The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther,” but he knows what he is about. He does not 
admire “ Werther” for what it is for him, but what 
it was for the society by and for whom it was pro- 
duced. We have throughout the book this genial 
reproduction of the historic point of view. To misun- 
derstand the writer here would be to misunderstand 
him wholly and to hold him chargeable with zdmira- 
tions of which he is. as innocent as any new-born child. 

Chateaubriand is the first of Mr. Brandes’s emigrant 
writers, 

Wandering between two worlds, 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 

His next is Sénancour, whom Matthew Arnold's 
“Obermann” has made more familiar to many of us 
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than he ever was before. In No- 
@ier's “Painter of Saltzbourg” we 
haye a recurrence to the monastic 
idea) as before in Chateaubriand’s “ René.” 
‘A more important figure is Benja- 
tin Constant, whose name belied his 
character, faithless lover as he was of 
Mme. de Staél, The emphasis is on his 
« Adolphe,” @ woman's “ Werther.” Mr. 
Brandes finds in this novel the prototype 
ef the modern psychological novel, also of 
the thirty-year-old heroine. It is an im- 
peachment of society for the sorrows of 
lovers who cannot be happy either in mar- 
riage or in the pursuance of illicit love. 
For the latter Mr. Brandes seems to have 
@ good deal of complaisance. He is ear- 
nestly and even passionately for the free- 
dom of the individual. From Constant we 
pass to his Mme. de Staél in whom the 
Emigrant Literature first beeomes con- 
scious of its highest tendencies and aims. 
Of her we have an extremely generous ap- 
preciation. ‘‘She wages war with abso- 
lutism in the State and hypocrisy in so- 
ciety, with national arrogance and religious 
prejudice. She teaches her countrymen to 
appreciate the characteristics and litera- 
ture of the neighboring nations; she breaks 
down with her hand the wall of self-suffl- 
clency with which victorious France had 
surrounded itself.” 
Six chapters—more than a third of the 
whole book—are devoted to her life and 
work. Two of these are the most valu- 
able of all, “Attack Upon National and 
Protestant Prejudices" and “New Con- 
ceptions of the Antique.” The former con- 
tains much admirable criticism on the na- 
tional egotism which finds nothing ad- 
mirable away from home. But this criti- 
cism is, of course, intended for the effete 
monarchies of Europe and has no applica- 
tlon to the people of this country. The 
“New Conception of the Antique” is that 
of Lessing’s Laocoon which Mme. de Staél 
introduced to France in her “ L’'Alle- 
magne.” It is very interesting to find Mr. 
Brandes bracketing Winckelmann, Goethe, 
and his own countryman, Thorwaldsen, 
as equally ignorant with Racine of true 
Greek art. He actually prefers Racine’s 
Iphigenia to Goethe's, as the more Greek, 
and in general finds more resemblance to 
the Greek mind in the French than in the 
German; a daring heresy, but not one to 

be too cavalierly thrust aside. 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Books from Fitz Gerald’s Library 


andOthers Sold. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge held on 
July 1-4 a four days’ sale of valuable books 
and manuscripts, including the collection 
of the late Alexander Bain, Inspector of 
Stamps and Taxes of the Northern Division 
of Scotland. The latter included several 
highly important manuscripts, the ftnest of 
them being an early fifteenth 
Book of Hours, by a French scribe with 
English inflv@nce, written on 205 octavo 
leaves, each page surrounded by a border 
of elegant floreate scrolls. The text con- 
tained thirteen remarkable arched minia- 
tures, very beautifully painted and richly 
illuminated, and an autograph note of 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, was past- 
ed on the fly leaf. A private 
secured for £640 this unusually 
volume, which rivals in beauty 
the manuscripts sold during the 

The same sale also included a small col- 
lection of the works of Edward Fitz Gerald 
and books from his library, and several im- 
portant items from the Townely 
library. Among the latter were presenta- 
tion copies of John Keats's ‘‘ Poems,”’ 1817, 
and ‘ Endymion,"’ 1818. The ‘ Poems 
was a choice copy of the first edition, in 
the original boards, uncut, with the paper 
label, and bore this inscription on the title 
page: “‘ To my friends, the Miss Reynoldses, 
J. KK.’ These ladies were Charlotte and 
Marianne Reynolds, and their brother was 
John Hamilton Reynolds, the poet and 
intimate friend of Keats. The sum of £125 
was given by Alexander Denham for this 
treasure. B. F. Stevens obtained for #41 
(presumably for an American customer) a 
copy of ‘‘ Endymion,” given by Keats to 
Mrs. Reynolds. It will be recalled that the 
second Arnold collection contained a copy 
of the “ Poems" of 1817, which Keats 
had given to his friend, John Byng Gattie, 
and which sold for $500. 
as follows: 


century 


purchaser 
splendid 
most of 

season, 


Greene 


Other prices were 


Blackmore's “ Lorna Doone,” 1869, first 
edition, cloth, uncut, author's own copy, 
but his signature cut off fly leaf, £31 10s. 
Bought by Denham & Co. (The record 
price is £87, given last year for an uncut 
copy.) 

Dickens's ‘‘Dombey & Son,” 1548, first 
edition, with an _ original drawing by 
“ Phiz’’ and an interesting letter of Dick- 
ens, dated Lausanne, Sept. 20, 1847, ad- 
dressed to his friend Mitton and referring 
to the novel, £21. Bought by R. Stanley. 

“Officium Beatae Mariae Virginis Secun- 
dum Consuetudinem Romanae Curiae,” 
written by an Italian scribe ef the latter 
part of the fifteenth century on 226 leaves, 
twelve whole pages richly illuminated, nine 
very fine large historiated initials, £340. 
Bought by Bernard Quaritch. This was a 
choice specimen of Italian caligraphy and 
art of the best period of the Renaissance, 
the illuminations being evidently the work 
of a great Italian artist. It was part of the 
Bain collection. 

Shelley's ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 1820, 
first edition, boards, uncut, paper label, 
most of volume unopened, £43 10s. Bought 
by Denham & Co. (Record price.) 

Shelley's ‘Cenci,”’ 1819, first 
boards, uncut, paper label, £34. 
Denham & Co. (Record price.) 

Thackeray's “Round About the Christ- 
mas Tree,” original manuscript, on six 
leaves, many afferations and additions, 
475. Bought by B. F. Stevens. 


edition 
Bought by 


MARGARET FULLER. 
mead 

The Causes of Her Fame and Why 
She Has Been Forgotten. 

JINCE the unveiling last week 

of a tablet and the opening 

of a pavilion at Fire Island 

Beach to commemorate Mar- 

garet Fuller many have been 

led to review the life of that 

distinguished woman and to 

inquire into the causes of her fame. Much 

is said these days of the “ Personal Equa- 


expressive. It cannot be denied that in 


‘any estimate of Margaret Fuller, her per- 


sonality, the compelling charm and power 
of her character have great weight. The 
genius with which she was so richly en- 
dowed was manifest in that character as 
well as in what she said and wrote. The 
tradition of wit and sparkle, the beauty 
and depth of her conversation still abides, 
In Frederic Harrison’s recent “ apprecia- 
tion’ of what he saw and experienced in 
America, he found an excuse for the lack 
of charm and sparkle In our writers in the 
fact that “American society does net lend 
itself to the daily practice of polished con- 
versation. After all,” he said, “it is 
conversation, the spoken thought of groups 
of men and women in familiar and easy 
intercourse which gives the aroma of 
literature to written ideas. And where the 
arts of conversation have but a moderate 
scope and value the literature will be solid 
but seldom brilliant.” 


Margaret Fuller's eloquence of speech was 
often irresistible. Had she been a man 
she would probably have won fame as 
an orator, a second Webster or Burke. 
And the qualities which made Horace 
Greeley say that had she chosen she might 
have been the first actress of the century 
enhanced the wit, the insight, the imagina- 
tion, the poetic beauty of what she said, 
while her wide learning and brilliant 
scholarship gave precision and accuracy, 
range and grasp of her subjects. 

No one should ignore the influence of a 
beautiful life. Its influence is imperishable. 
The best teachers of humanity are, indeed, 
the lives of great men. Thus it is very 
untrue as well as foolish to assert, as some 
narrow-minded people are apt to do, that 
with the vanishing of Margaret Fuller's 
personality her power has ceased to exist. 
All who read the records of Margaret Full- 
er’s life as embodied in the memoirs by 
Emerson, Channing, and Clarke, in the 
monegraph by Julia Ward Howe, and the 
yet more satisfactory biography by T. W. 
Higginson, are thrilled to enthusiasm for 
the high things which animated her, re- 
solves are made to live nobly, to think 
clearly, to live unselfishly. The records of 
such a life are a liberal education. And 
one thing we cannot fail to notice about 
Early she saw that the 
only object in life, she says, is to grow. 
And grow she did. Her life was a constant 
grewth—out of the crudenesses of youth, 
the faults that hindered and caused her 
such pain, into a beautiful and winsome 
womanhood, whose unselfishness has much 
but whose nobility and charm 
touch the heart. 

The life of action which she found in 
Italy, and which did so much good, was 
but the fruit of the strenuous and self-sac- 
rificing home life which she had lived 
without the world’s applause. Nevertheless, 
t is on Margaret Fuller's writings that the 
future will base its verdict. Are these writ- 
ings good enough to live? It cannot be de- 
nied that even her best work falls short of 
what her intellectual powers would warrant 
us to expect. All her friends feit that her 
writings were not an adequate monument 
of the eloquence which had such magic 
charm; and she herself spoke of the chill- 
the pen, that she needed 
to be fired by contact with other minds 
before the sacred flame burst forth. She 
said that this denoted a second-rate mind! 
Much of her work shows immaturity and 
has other faults incident to the time wn 
which she lived, the crudeness of the in- 
teliectual conditions around her. Her im- 
maturity is not of thought or language, 
however, but of form and structure. She 
had not time to systematize her abundant 
mental wealth. A ploneer cannot stop for 
dctaile—the necessities of the time are too 
pressing. Then we must remember that she 
was a woman with limitations as to means 
of culture and to opportunities for success 
and with those home cares which are both 
the glory and the hindrances of a woman's 
life. 

Besides she 
health, the 
good judgment. These were enough serivus- 
ly to affect the quality of her work. We 
must remember, too, that all her work 
was done at an age when many others are 
but beginning to test their power. After 
thirty-six we have nothing from her pen 
except letters and journals. Cut off from 
life by the mysterious, engulfing sea at 
the early age of forty we have not even 
the book which was the result of her ma- 


this woman's life. 


of pathos, 


ing influence of 


suffered from continual ill 


as a history of the struggle for freedom in 
which she had been so earnest a worker. 
The rich promise of her early life and the 
continued progress manifest in her writing 
prove that this history was her test work. 


sacred ties which had at last brought her 
such happiness, 


her mature years to the production 
works which would have been -vorthy of 
her genius. But we have to judge her by 
what she did, rather than what we think 
she was capable of doing. , 

In roughly classifying Margaret Fuller's 
literary work we find it to consist of criti- 


tion,” a term not very felicitous, though” 


result of her father’s lack of | 


turer thinking and would be of great value | 


} Inany 


Then had she been permitted to return to | 
her native land, her heart enriched by the | 
| spirit 
her mind broadened and | 
strengthened by all her varied experiences | 
abroad, she would doubtless have devoted | 
of | 





cal essays, book reviews, essays on philan- 
thropic and social schemes, on music and 
art, translations, pen portraits which are 
full of life and dramatic fire; descriptions 
of nature which not only bring before us 
scenes of beauty, but interpret their 
spiritual meaning and their subtle influ- 
ences upon the mind; poems; many of 
them commonplace, but a few of true po- 
etic insight and with originality of thought 
and phrase; letters and journals which 
show that the bent of this ardent, passion- 
ate thinker was toward all that is beautiful 
and true, and showing also that she won 
great truths in spite of many obstacles and 
many discouragements. These letters and 
journals contain, also, some of her finest 
critical estimates, conspicuous as they are 
for those “ lyric glimpses’ of which Emer- 
son spoke with so much enthusiasm. Her 
scholarship was accurate as well as bril- 
liant, and yet many of her finest judgments 
of books and of men were the result of 4i- 
rect insptirationthe tnsight of genius, 

A striking characteristic of Margaret Ful- 
ler’s writings is their style. As a rule, this 
is brilliant, distinguished for its vivid por- 
traiture, its imaginative and poetic quality. 
It is remarkable for its power to compress 
into a passionate or terse phrase or sen- 
tence a great thought or an illuminating In- 
terpretation or the essential attribute of a 
character. Edgar Poe thought that in gen- 
eral effect no style surpassed her’s. Leav- 
ing some details out of sight, he said that 
it was all that a style need be. Many of 
Margaret Fuller’s single words are lumi- 
nous with meaning and full of fresliness 
and suggestion. They are burning words 
of true genius which have the power to kin- 
dle other minds. 

She was certainly the best translator cf 
her time. Her command of the resources 
of language and her poetic instincts ena- 
bled her to reproduce in English a well-nigh 
perfect representation of Goethe’s ‘ Con- 
versations "’ and the stately charm of his 
“Tasso” and “Iphigenia.” Closely con- 
nected with the vividness and intensity of 
her style is Margaret Fuller's skill in de- 
lineating character. Her correspondence is 
full of breathing portraits and dramatic 
glimpses which show how much of the nov- 
elist's skill she possessed. Had she chosen 
the career of the novelist, as she would do 
were she living now, she would certainly 
have made a good one. Some of her de- 
scriptions of the eminent people she inet 
abroad are fine examples of her skill. In 
comparison with the work of some of our 
later critics, Mergaret Fuller’s critical writ- 
ings are few and short, and in form they 
are fragmentary and lack logical symmetry. 
But quantity and bulk are, as we know, no 
proof of origina] power. 


To him who really looks deep enough and 
takes into consideration all the aspects of 
the theme, there is more in her article on 
Goethe than in all the one-sided eulogies so 
long and so numerous. In many respects it 
is a masterly analysis. Higginson does nut 
rank !t so high as the estimate of Sir James 
Mackintosh. This estimate is certainly one 
of the most orderly in arrangement and the 
most simple and direct in style of any of 
her essays; but for originality and incisive 
criticism it cannot compete with the articles 
on Goethe. Then we must remember the 
sympathetic and illuminating remarks on 
Wordsworth scattered through different es- 
says. The lyric glimpses which Emerson 
found so helpful are numerous in a paper 
on “ Modern British Poets.” Seldom has 
pen of critic given such glowing, suggestive 
interpretations—each sentence a poem in it- 
self. In her admirable summing up of the 
reascns a study should be made of the 
prose works of Milton, she uses words 
which might be applied to herself: ‘ (Sle) 
draws us to a central point whither con- 
verge the rays of sacred and profane, an- 
cient and modern literature. Those who sit 
at (her) feet obtain glimpses in all direc- 
The perception of principles, rich- 
ness in illustration, and knowledge make 
(her) a master in the way of giving clues 
and impulses.” It is in this very giving of 
clues and impulses so generously that Mar- 


tions 


| garet Fuller's chief power as a critic iles. 


Many have felt, with Julia Ward Howe, 


that Margaret Fuller’s estimates of some | 
| decidedly 
| self, and at times scarcely able to ride to 


of her contemporaries were due to personal 
idiosyncrasies. Her criticisms of Long- 
fellow and Lowell were received with much 
Lowell sought to punish her 
but his satire falls far 
As Higginson says, 
“At the very moment he was writing 
about her in his ‘ Fable for Critics’ she 
was leading such a life as no American 
woman had led in this century before.” 
Other women have followed in her steps, 
but Margaret Fuller was the first to do 
many noble things, many brave things. 
But what she said was true of the poetry 
they had written at the time, and I am 
sure that she would have been the first 
to acknowledge the value of their later 
work. Her standard was very high, and 
she admired originality, freedom from for- 
eign models. Then she was distinguished 
for a sincerity of purpose, which made her 
an exacting critic, which made her criti- 
cism so trenchant, her contempt 
tense so quick and stern, as Channing says. 
In her * Essay on Critics’’ she gives us 
fine thoughts in regard to her own 
art, the ideal of the critic belng that he 
should be not only a poet or a philosopher 
or an observer, but tempered of all three. 
The critical faculty is 
the faculty divine, but it partakes of its 
and is ruled by many of the same 
laws. Emerson said that Margaret Fuller 
wrote no epic, romance, or drama, but no 
one knew better the qualities which go to 
the making of these. 

Were we disposed to dispute Col. Hig- 
ginson’s opinion that she is the best iit- 
eray critic that America has yet produced, 
we would have to take into consideration 
many things. We would need to go very 


indignation. 
for her frankness, 
short of the mark. 


deeply into the matter in order to make 
’ 





| each 
} labor. 


| indeed, 


| reviewed had 
| cheek by some rival journal. 


| other 


| should 


to go anywhere, 
of pre- | 


fand the polis. 


| claimants 


indeed inferior to i only on 


our denial acceptable. A mere superficial 
statement, without thorough study of Mare 
garet Fuller's books, journals, and letters, 
would be regarded with smiles from those 
who have made this thorough study and 
also taken Into consideration the aspects 
of her age, the conditions dominant in the 
early part of the last century, the limita- 
tions, the prejudices, the obstacles in the 
path of every earnest striver after the 
higher culture of the intellect and tke 
emancipation of thought. 

We cannot ignore the place Margaret Ful- 
ler occupies in the history of American lit- 
erature and of American life. She was a 
pioneer in a new and untried field; she 
Was a leader, a controller of other minds. 
She gave direction and method to many 
vague tendencies. As editor of The Dial 
she succeeded in bringing into a degree of 
harmony many diverse and opposing mani- 
festations of the National spirit. What- 
ever strange phases—ridiculous phases 
sometimes—New England transcendental- 
ism assumed it must never be forgotten 
that it was an initial attempt at freedom, 
a protest against materialism and conven- 
tional ideas. Inspired as she was by all 
the loftier thoughts of the time, In close 
fellowship and on terms of equality with 
the chief men, Margaret Fuller was a help 
not only to them but to other women who 
looked to her for guidance. It would be of 
interest had we space to quote Mrs. 
Howe’s opinions of Margaret Fuller’s book 
“Woman in the Nineteenth Century.” 

But to return to her work more directly 
literary, we must remember that she was 
the first critic to apply the higher methods 
of literary culture to journalism, and to 
give to American journalism certain char- 
acteristics it had never before possessed 
and to set up worthy standards for her 
successors. 

Scant justice can be done to this subject 
in a few paragraphs. Besides it is diffi- 
cult to give an explanation of that which 
is a stimulus, a spiritual power. Much of 
the value of Margaret Fuller’s work de- 
pends upon this very quality—its germinat- 
ing power. It is something to be felt, rath- 
er than argued about and proved. In arti- 
cles published years ago in The Canadian 
Monthly, in Potter's American Monthly, 
and in Poet Lore of Boston, I called atten- 
tion to many of these reasons for Margaret 
Fuller's fame, and I have since seen no oc- 
casion for a change of opinion. 

In spite of what some people asserted in 
regard to her confidence in her own powers, 
Margaret Fuller had herself little hope that 
this fame would be hers. In her essay on 
American literature, she speaks of the 
glorious harvest that is to come from the 
seed planted in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. She foresees these glories, but she 
will not live to share them. ‘“‘ We are sad,” 
she says, ‘“‘that we cannot be present at 
the gathering in of this harvest. And yet 
we are joyous, too, when we think that 
though our name may not be writ on the 
pillar of our country’s fame, we can reaily 
do far more toward rearing it than those 
who come at a later period and to a seem- 
ingly fairer task. Now, the humblest effort, 
made in a noble spirit and with religious 
hope, cannot fail to be infinitely useful. 
Whether we introduce some noble model 
from another time and clime to encourage 
aspiration in our own, or cheer into blos- 
soms the simplest woodflower that ever 
rose from the earth, moved by the genuine 
impulse to grew, independent of the lures 
of money or celebrity; whether we speak 
boldly when fear or doubt keeps others 
silent, or refuse to swell the popular cry 
upon unworthy occasion, the spirit of 
truth purely worshipped, shall turn our 
acts and forbearances alike to profit, in- 
forming them with oracles which the latest 
time shall And here perhaps we 
can realize why it is that Margarct Fuller 
forgotten 


an 


bless."’ 


has not been 


KENYON WEST. 


Horace Greeley’s Tribute. 
Greeley's ‘' Recollections of 
a Busy Life,"’ published In 1868.) 

The first impression made by Margaret, 
even on those who soon learned to admire 
her most, were not favorable; and it was 
so in my A sufferer my- 


(Passages from Mr 


case. 


and from the office, I yet did a day’s work 
day regardless of nerves or moods; 
but she had no such capacity for incessant 
If quantity only were considered, I 
could easily write ten columns to her one; 
she would only write at all when 
in the vein; and her headaches and other 
infirmities often precluded all labor for 


| days. 


Meantime perhaps the interest of the 
theme had evaporated, or the book to be 
the bloom brushed from its 
Attendance 
very needful to her; she 
would evidently have been happier amid 
and more abundant furniture than 

our dwelling, and, while nothing 


and care were 


graced 


| was said, I felt that a richer and more gen- 
| erous diet than ours would have been more 
accordant with her tastes and wishes. Then 


1 had a notion that strong-minded women 
be above the weakness of fearing 
at any time, alone—that 
the sex would have to emancipate itself 
from thralldom to etiquette and the need 


| of a masculine arm in crossing the street 
{or a room, before it could expect to fight 


its way to the bar, the bench, the jury box, 
Nor was | wholly exempt 
prejudice against female 
hitherto devolved 
the source of 


the vulgar 
of functions 
men, as mistaking 
their dissatisfaction. 

* . * . > * oo 


Yet I very soon noted, even before I was 


from 


! prepared to ratify their judgment, that the 


women who visited us to make or improve 
her acquaintance seemed instinctively to 
recognize and defer to her as their superior 
in thought and culture. Some who were 
her seniors and whose writings had 
achieved a far wider and more profitabie 


i popularity than hers, were eager to sit at 


her feet, and to listen to her casual utter- 
ances a8 to those of an oracle. Yet there 
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Was no assumption of precedence, no exac- 
tion of deference, on her part; for, though 
somewhat stately and reserved in the pres- 
ence of strangers, no one “ thawed out” 
more completely, or was more unstarched 
and cordia] in manner, when surrounded by 
her friends. Her magnetic sway over these 
was marvelous, unaccountable; women who 
had known her but a day revealed to her 
the most jealously guarded secrets of their 
lives, seeking her sympathy and counsel 
thereon, and were themselves annoyed at 
having done so when the magnetism of her 
presence was withdrawn. I judge that she 
was the repository of more confidences 
than any contemporary, and I am sure 
that no one had ever reason to regret the 
imprudent precipitancy of their trust. 

Nor were these revelations made by those 
only of her own plane of life, but cham- 
bermaids and seamstresses unburdened 
their souls to her, seeking and receiving her 
counsel; while children found her a de- 
lightful playmate and a capita! friend. My 
son Arthur, (otherwise “ Pickie,’’) who was 
but eight months old when she came to us, 
learned to walk and to talk in her society, 
and to love and admire her as few but 
nearest relatives are ever loved and ad- 
mired by a child. For, as the elephant's 
trunk serves either to rend a limb from 
the oak or to pick up a pin, so her wonder- 
ful range of capacities, of experiences, of 
sympathies, seemed adapted to every con- 
dition and phase of humanity. She had 
marvelous powers of personation and 
mimicry, and had she condescended to ap- 
pear before the footlights, would soon have 
been recognized as the first actress of the 
nineteenth century. 

For every effort to limit vice, ignorance, 
and misery, she had a ready, eager ear, 
and a willing hand, so that her charities, 
large in proportion to her slender means, 
were signally enhanced by the fitness and 


fullness of her wise and generous counsel, 
the readiness and emphasis with which 
ehe, publicly and privately, commended to 
those. richer than herself any object de- 
serving their aims. She had once attended 
with other nobie women, a gathering of 
@utcasts of their sex, and, being asked 
how they appeared to her, repiiea: ‘As 
women like myseif, save that they are vic- 
tims of wrong and misfortune."’ No project 
of moral or social reform ever tailed to 
command her generous, cheering bene- 
diction, even when she could not snare the 
sanguine hopes of its authors; she trusted 
that these might, somehow, benefit the 
objects of their seif-sacrifice, and felt con- 
fident that they must, at all events, be 
blessed in their own moral natures, I doubt 
that our various benevolent and reforma- 
tory associations had ever before, or have 
ever since, received such wise, discriml. 
nating commendation to the favor of the 
rich as they did from her pen during her 
connection with The Tribune. 
. * >. 7 * . . 

Though ten years had not passed since 
her first visit to Emerson, at Concord, so 
graphically narrated by him in a reminis- 
cence wherefrom 1 have already quoted, 
care and suffering had meantime detracted 
much from the lightness of her step, the 
buoyancy of her spirits. If, in any of her 
varying moods, she was so gay-hearted and 
mirth-provoking as he there describes her, 
I never happened to be a witness, but 
then I was never so intimate and admired 
a friend as he begame at an early day, and 
remained to the last. Satirical she could 
still be on great provocation, but she rare- 
ly, and I judge reluctantly, gave evidence 
of her eminent power to rebuke assumption 
er meanness by caricaturing or intensitying 
their unconscious exhibition. She could be 
joyous and even merry, but her usual 
manner while with us was one of grave 
thoughtfuln@@s, absorption in noble deeds, 
and in paramount aspirations and efforts 
to leave some narrow corner of the world 
somewhat better. than she had found it. 

> * 


In the Summer of 1846—modifying but not 
terminating her connection with The Trib- 
une—Margaret left New York for Boston, 
and after a parting visit to her relatives 
and early friends, took passage thence 
(Aug. Dd for Europe. a 

* o . 


Having somewhat regained her health 
and calmness. at Rieti, she journzyed 
thence, with her husband and child, by Pe- 
rugia io Florence, where they we:e wel- 
comed and cheered by the love and admira- 
tion of the little American colony, and by 
the few British liberals residing there—the 
Brownings prominent among them. With 
the énsuing Spring came urgent messages 
from her native land, awakening, or rather 
pene omen | her natural longing to greet 
once more the dear ones from whom she 
had now been four years parted; and on 
the 17th of May, 180, they embarked in 
the Elizabeth, Capt. Hasty, at Leghorn, for 
New York, which they hoped to reach with- 
in sixty days at furthest. 

Margaret's correspondence for the preced- 
ing month is darkened with apprehens!ons 
and sinister forebodings, which were des- 
tined to be fearfully justified. First, Capt. 
Hasty was prostrated, when a few days on 
his voyage, by what proved to be confluent 
smallpox, whereof he died, despite his 
wife's tenderest care, and his body was 


pases ay to the a Then Angelo, Mar- 
a s child, was a by the terrible 

isease, and his life barely saved after he 
had for days been utterly blind and his re- 
covery seemed hopeless. 

So, after a week's detention by head 
winds. at Gibraltar, wer fared on, urder 
the mate’ il 


. for the Bay of 
New York, which they expected ‘to enter 


the next ge But the evening brought 
a gale, which steadily increased a tem- 
pest, before which, tho under close- 


reefed sails, they were driven with a ra- 
ge which were unconscious, un- 
1, about 4 o'clock the next morning, the 
Elisabeth struck heavily on Fire {alana 
Beam, ot _ south coast of fre, istend, 
was driven harder fur- 
ther inte the sand, while her - 
Sct war 'etaducle™ hone arttha'te fie 
Tm was ive 
terrible waves, ‘until she LB. 


terrible sw ca- 

syenet see an —y aa the sea : ing a 
clear er every swe 

But Margaret re to 
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heard her talk—it would be hardly proper 
to say converse, for nobody else said 
much when she was in the Delphic mood. 
The centre of a circle of wrapt and de- 
voted admirers, she improvised not mere- 
ly pamphlets, but thick octavos and quar- 
to8/s Such an astonishing stream of lan- 
guage never came from any other wo- 
man’s mouth. ‘She brought with her,” 
said Emerson, “wit, anecdotes, love 
stories, tragedies, oracles.'"’ She did not 
argue. I think she had a way of treating 
dissentients with a crisp contempt which 
was distinctly feminine. She had no taste 
for dialectics, as she took care to inform 
those who did not agree with her. She 
considered her own opinion to be con- 
clusive and a little resented any attempt 
to change it. 
. Yet there was something eminently ele- 
vated in her demeanor, for it was that of 
a woman swaying all around her, not by 
fascinating manner nor yet by personal 
beauty, of which she had none, but through 
the sheer force of a royal intellect. There 
were peculiarities in her ways and car- 
riage which were not agreeable; a fashion 
of moving her neck and of looking at her 
shoulders as if she admired them; and her 
voice wags not agreeable. Mr. Emerson 
said that personally she repelled him 
upon first acquaintance, but I was 80 
astonished and charmed by her eloquence, 
by such discourse as I had never heard 
before from a woman, and have never 
heard from a woman since, that I sat in 
silence, and if my ears had been fifty in- 
stead of two I should have found an ex- 
cellent use of them. : 
do not mean to say that I compre- 
hended all that she said; I had not read 
the > ery and poets of Germany as 
she had; but amp to listen was enougn. 
without cheap understanding. Something 
like this fascination must have been exer- 
cised by Coleridge over the listeners who 
gathered about him at Highgate, and went 
away charmed but puzzled, delighted, they 
knew not why. ‘as it pleasure analagous 
to that-of nrusic, a suggestion too delicate 
for analysis? 5 
There was a habit once, which fortunate- 
ly is not so common now, of comparing our 
American. reputations with old _ staple 
This poet was like Wordsworth; 
Mr. Emerson was, I believe, the American 
Montaigne; M! Fuller was the American 
De Staél; Mr. Poe was the American Hoff- 
man. This prattle was 
when it was about Miss Ful 
more like Dp Beast tha: 
tina, with w I have also heard her par- 
alleled. Schiller wrote to Goethe of the 
brilliant Frenchwoman: ‘She insists upon 
explaining ‘everything.”’ am sure that 
M Marearet did not attempt to explain 
anyt ‘or would have been a con- 
descension to which she was not prone. 
also of De 1’ 
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Aremarkable record—teports from the 
cipal booksellers show that “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes” hs been the most and best 
selling book throughout the United States for 
seven consecutive months andstill there are no 
indications of a decrease of its popularity. 


“Alice of Old Vincennes” has become more 
than a simple addition to American literature ; 


it is an institution, a houschold favorite, a part 
of American education. ~ 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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England at the expense of Transcendental 
ists. It absurdly set forth that Ralph 
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wretched plight into which 
’ popular English taste has 
fallen. 1 strolled the length of Fleet 
- ‘Btreet and the Strand one day studying the 
wares of the stalls. I looked into book 
storesold and new. I made it & point te do 
‘the same in any part of London in which I 


chanced to be. % 
~. Ingeach instance I not only examined the 


magazines offered for sale, but from those 
fm immediate charge made as searching 
inquiry as possible as to the sale of. the 
periodicals, the class of buyers, and so on. 
Outside of some. of the larger railway sta- 
tion stalls, I did not find a place where 
any special interest was shown in English 
or Seotch periodicals of high merit. Indeed, 
but seldom did I find a stall offering for 
gale a single representative review, while 
many seemed to have but slight demand for 
the few high-grade magazines of London. 
In most cases the proprietor would say 
that the better class of publications were 
not on sale because largely they were taken 
by subscription, by the year; but when 
pressed to know why there was not a lib- 
eral month-to-month sale of such publica- 
tions, as is the case in similar publications 
in the United States, he would reply, some- 
times testily, sometimes half angrily, some- 
times shamefacedly, that if the truth must 
be told, the high-class publications were 
for the slender circle of the few—the. mill- 


fons cared nothing for them. 
The more thorough the search, the more 


pronounced the results. No news stall, not 
even the smallest and most obscure, but 
was loaded to the groaning point with the 
Hterature London loves, Not one but had 
flaming announcements of new and sensa- 
tional issues approaching, not one but whose 
blue and yellow and pink colored wares 
were so wretchedly inartistic it were enough 
to set one off into a pictorial nightmare, 
These wares were not only abundant, but 
they sold with a snap, while such publica- 
tions as find ready sale in the United 
States, in large cities and in smaller ones 
as well, and even in the distant country 
places, were seldom to be found. 

If the settings of these sheets were 
wretched, the contents were easily worse. 
I selected for closer consideration a dozen 
or so of the most conspicuous. As it 
chanced, they happened to be the best- 
selling ones, though I had not taken this 
into consideration in the selecting, the pub- 
lications which sell best in the literary 
centre of England. 

It seems fair to say that the class of 
paintings most easily sold to a nation es- 
tablishes the standard of art of that people. 
For example, it is quite probable that the 
people of the United States buy more, and 
ketter paintings, in the City of Paris than 
the people of any other nation, which, de- 
spite the popular notion of some, at home 
and abroad, ranks the American buyer 
above others and sets the standard of 
American taste considerably in advance of 
the point where some would place it. 

So of the literature most widely sold in a 
city or nation—it establishes the general 
literary standard of taste. The periodicals 
er books most widely sold may not repre- 
sent the tastes of certain elements of the 
population. Very many people may be 
reading trash while but few are devoted to 
the best, and in some other instances the 
contrary may be true. In the main, how- 
ever, the standard of the city or nation, be 
i* high or low, is the standard set by sale. 

When it came to a study of the period 
feals which I had selected, these period- 
feals which establish the larger literary 
taste of London, certatn features of ‘n- 
terest appeared. 

First—As to their exteriors: 

Naturally, texture of paper and quality 
of iMustrations are not to be taken as 
evidence of literary coarseness or fineness. 
Still, in these modern days, when both 
paper and illustrations have reached a de- 
gree of excellence not before approached, 
nm» superior book, no high-class publica- 
tion, will be set before the reader uncouth- 
ly clad. It Coes not appear to be a token 











































































than the paper, while the covers; 
been suggested, not easfly could have 
more hideously devised. No doubt strenu- 
us endeavor had been put however, 
te suppress previous monstrasities. 

The Mlustrations, an impertant feature 
of a magazine in these days, were, for the 
ea I IA IE IH 


‘in umination of the text, im reproduction, 
they were alike miserable. I can see some 
occasion for this in the statement of a very 
well known art editor of London, connected 
with one of the better pubtications. He 
told me one day in conversation of the 
surprise expressed by a young American 
artist on learning that the editor would 
not pay one-third as much for some illus- 
trations under consideration between them 
as the artist would have received for the 
same pictures at the hands of any editor 
of @ publication In the United States of 
corresponding prominence. Some of the 
publications under consideration claim, and 
some of them no doubt have, enormous cir- 
culation, and it would seem that, with the 
attendant lucrative advertising, funds 
should be at hand for the engaging of 
competent artists at fair fees. 

Second—As to contents: 

Should one start out with the assump- 
tion that the mind of the English masses, 
of the London masses in particular, is In- 
capable of maintaining any coherent train 
of thought, characterization of the contents 
of these periodicals would be idle; but if 
one holds that this mind is still capable 
of excellent mental processes, then the 
situation deserves attention. Take up any 
one of these widely circulated publications, 
representative of the mental food of the 
London millions, It has many curious feaf- 
ures. One of them is the recital of ab- 
normal events, not in attractive literary 
form; rather in a bald and humdrum style, 
an ugly recital of freakish happenings, the 
more grotesque or horrible the better. 
Other of the articles, dealing with histort- 
cal or scientific subjects, show their sad 
indenture to the cyclopedias. Again, there 
appears the evidence of a positive craze, 
pictorially as well as in the text, for the 
eccentric and uncanny, suggesting how im- 
portant a part the two-headed calf plays 
in current English literature. There is 
also a hodge-podge of personalities concern- 
ing actors, actresses, and politicians, with 
now and then mention of a statesman; a 
sickening, uninterrupted flow of adulatory 
comment on the inconsequential movements 
of royalty, together with a more or less 
silly attack on British or Continental 
foibles through the medium of a rather 
flaccid satire. 

Frequently the short story appears—and 
such a story! Take one-third namby- 
pamby sentiment, 
one-third current horrors, 
serve raw, and you have. this story, a 
pulpy, formless mass, without vertebrae, 
lungs, or circulation, beginning tm vacuity, 
coursing through improbability. ending in 
inanity. It hardly seems necessary to refer 
to the advertisements, forming no part of 
the literary character of the periodical, 
but one may pause long enough to note 
that some of these publications contain ad- 
vertisements of the most shocking nature, 
craftily appealing to the bestiality of the 
depraved. 

Some of these periodicals are vicious to 
the last line, some are hopelessty wishy- 
washy, most of them must imperil the 
literary taste of the reader, and, if per- 
sisted in, ultimately destroy it. 

Not all the publications of London are 
in the class of these widely circulated and 
popular periodicals. There are a few, for- 
tunately, even if but a few, coming under 
the head of six-penny magazines, similar 
in type to the ten-cent magazines of the 
United States, though differing from the 
latter in the character of the contents. 
Large credit is due the publishers for their 
endeavor to give the London public a 
cleaner, brighter, more wholesome literary 
{ atmosphere. Some of these publications 

have recently attained to encouragingly 
large circulation, such, for example, as The 
Harmsworth, a magazine practically un 
known in America. There are, too, several 
high-class publications selling for about a 
shilling which are examples of the good 
taste and high character of their editors, 
though it would perhaps be unfair to place 
them in the same class with the higher 






























mix well and 
















































of declining taste when the magazines of | grade of American magazines. 


@ country appear in harmonious covers, 
with perfect presswork, and, where illus- 
trated, bearing pictures showing high skill 
in both artist and reproducer. Nor fs it a 
symptom of a decadent or an attenuated 
taste if the zest of a lover of choice books 
is stimulated by their rich and beautiful 
attire. No doubt the modern Shakespeare 
might move the world on such medium as 
that which the shopkeeper wraps about his 
reast beef, yet it is not likely the modern 
Shakespeare, when he comes, will find it 
mecessary to appear in such garb. The 
publications on sale in the London stalls 
were printed upon paper of the flimsiest 
quality, hardly up to that in use in a back- 
woods newspaper office. The presswork 
Was execrable, even more noticeably poor 








It is extremely difficult for an American 
to comprehend the situation in England 
with the masses of the people in the chief 
city turning to these tawdry periodicals 
in preference to the great reviews which 
stand for the best in literary form, as well 
as being the purveyors of material of 
value. I? there were no such publications 
as these reviews ‘n England the present 
ciseased condition of popular taste might 
in some measure be explained, however 
much it might be regre:ted; but the great 
reviews are to be had for the buying, 
and while the higher price demanded may 
be prohibitive against their advance among 
the very poor, ‘t would-seem as though 
the average Londoner with average means 
would count it one of the delightful duties 













one-third mysticism,” 


or two of them, even, if needful, at the 
sacrifice of certain et of ale on. pipes 
of tobacce. 

amy : which the United States: hes. in 
England has in leanness. ‘While 
te Ahn eagles -Giptan eater aeotinn clean, 
inontk Vor theath and week’ Wy’ weal. tes 
only exposed for sale in the large’ cities, 
but in every wayside town as well, sup- 
Plemented by the enormous output of the 
regular subscription lists, in England the 
literary food offered to the millions is 
either froth or scum or an unvitalized mix- 
ture of both. 

Each nation sows what it will, and reaps 
what it soWs. For one the harvest is lean 
and impeverishing; for the other rich and” 
nourishing; the one builds up strong men 
and women, fit to cope with adversity and 
sensibly to withstand prosperity, the other 
lends itself to weakness and suggests—in- 
deed, is it net prophetic of?—ultimate na- 
tional enfeeblement. 





W. 8. HARWOOD. 
Saal 
Features of the Principal Ameri- 
can Ones for August. 


|} EADERS will find printed be- 
low lists of the contents of 
the principal American maga- 
zines for August. The lists 
are restricted to periodicals 
which appear once a month, 
ond: while the contents are not absolutely 
complete, the omissions relate mainly to 
regular and familiar departments and 
some of the minor contributions, Our pur- 
pose has been to make readers acquainted 
with everything important or that for other 
reasons may have special interest for them. 


THE, CENTURY. 


AUGUST, 1901. 
MIDSUMMER IN NEW YORK... 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
‘ AMERICA’S AGRICULTURAL REGEN- 
ERATION OF RUSSIA..Alexander Hume Ford 
. THE PARIS COMMUNE, THIRTY YEARS 
MIPTTGR. oop co vcccccscascssccesss Witliam ‘rant 
ALLE {ED “LUXURY ‘AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. .......--+ee0 - William R. Harper 
bo Ae ig THE STORM..........:++ »Mary Olcott 
MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. Itt. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
LOVE'S HOUR..........<. Mary Ainge De Vere 
PHOTOGRAPHING BY THE LIGHT OF 
VENUS..... Dr. William R. Brooks, F.R.A.S. 
VENICE GARDENS......ce+:-e0+++ «Lee Bacon 
CALIBAN, ......4++ pewece _Altrea” A. Wheeler 
PERE RAPHAEL “......- +++. George W, Cable 
A VENETIAN GARDEN.........H. G. Dwight 
MRS, THANKFUL’S CHARGE....Noah Brooks 
COLE’S ENGRAVINGS OF ENGLISH 
MABTBRG. .... «++ veer ccccecss «..Timothy Cole 
THE WANDERERS...Josephine Dodge Daskam 
A HALF-TIME BOY ‘AND A GOAT.. 
Anna Lea Merritt 
LINES TO FAUSTINE........... Arthur Colton 
WHAT A TRAIN- DISPATCHER DOES 
Charles De Lano Hine 
D'RI AND I. oteceevceces Irving Bacheller 
IN CRBY PENT. 0002... ccccosess William Watson 
THE SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH 
SPELLING. ......-ceacscsees Brander Matthews 
IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 
Right Rev. Henry C. Potter 








an 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST, 1901. 


A DERELICT......... .Richard Harding Davis 
BENJAMIN PARROT’S FANCY ack 
AFPTER-WORD. ...... ccecceceeees 
PHOEBUS ON HALZAPHRON, 
T. Quiller-Couch 
abun Cabot Lodge 
RURAL NEW YORK CITY...Jesse L. Williams 
JANNIK AND GENEVIEVE.. 
Florence Wukinson 
A LITTLE SAVAGE GENTLEM 
aN paobel Strong 


THE PINES OF LORY. Chapters L. 
J. re ssiitcheu 
FROM REYKJAVIK TO GLOUCEST®E 
James B. ; 


THE MEMPHIS PACKET..... +++ Willis Gibson 
THE OBJECT OF THE FEDERATION.. 
Octave Thanet 


al 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


AUGUST, 1901. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE LIE.. 
Alfred Ollivant 
BANDITTI 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD..Ernest Rhys 
THE PORTION OF LABOR. ress vi.. 


ary ©. Wilkins 
A PILGRIM... .....+.++00 Robert ¢ W. Chambers 
A HUNDRED ‘YRARS’ WAR OF *TO-D AY. 
ph D. Blumenfeld 
THE PRINCESS AND THE PORT 
Stewart E. White 
THE Pcie = DEATH OF HE 
MOO Edward 8. Holden, LL. D. 
-..Arthur Colton 
oe 0-00 Robert Loveman 
THE CAST OF THE APPLE... -Maurice Hewlett 
BOY Annie HM, Dounell 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. Part VIIT. n- 
CIUBIOM) . oo oc ccvcccccceseconccves Gilbert Parker 
AUGUBE TRATES. 0.00. csteccncece John Burroughs 
THE ENGLISH OF THE PNGLISH.. 


Julian Ralph 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSB.. 
Richard Le Gallienne 
AN OLD LONDON FOLK T. es 
ure D. Conway 


Monc 
COLONIES AND NATION, Part VIII.. 
Woodrow Wilson 
THE IMP DISPOSES......Josephine D. Daskam 
THE WITHERED ROSE...Badward W. Watson 
THE PASSING OF A SHADOW. 
A. Bacon 


WO ba each signs sine Marian W. Wildman 
THE DREAM-CHILD::::°°.. -++e-Loulse M. Sil 
— 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

AUGUST, 1901. 
RECIPROCITY OR THE ALTERNATIVE. 
roo 





ks Adams 
REMINISCENCES + OF 4. DRAMATIC 
CRB Bre cdcccccccsvcs mry Austin Clapp 
GoInd DOWN TO jeRicHo” 
H. Coggins 
BOR ENGLAND.............00 Willies Watson 


LA 
THE TORY LOVER. XL.-XLV.. 
rah Orne Jewett 





THE ISOLATION OF CANADA..J. D. Wheipiey 
‘THE LIFB ON THE TABLE....... R,. E. Young 
THE PRINCE OF BIOGRAPHERS.. 
P. A. Sillard 
TZINCHADZI OF THE CATSKILLS.. 
Abraham Cahan 
AUDREY. X.-XIl........ evccese Mary Jobnston 
HEPHABSTUS.......-.0ss0 . Arthur Stringer 
A POINT OF HONOR.......-..++++ Bullen Duvall 


THE NEW PROVINCTALISM.. 
Arthur Reed Kimball 
THE JUDGMENT OF VErUe.- 


AD ASTRA 
THE SPIRAL STONB............ Arthur Colton 
OUR BROTHER, THE MOUNTAIN.. 

Florence Converse 


0 ee er Margaret Vandegri(t 
= 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
AUGUBT, 1001. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS.. 
CURRENT TOPICS IN IN CARTOONS. 
= RECENT GREAT RAILWAY 

ATIONG, ... secs cveeceesesssHe T. Newoomb 
JOHN FISK. .....0020+++-J0hm Graham Brooks 
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ove stCeencecens |. Howard 
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G. Robinsog 
ONY tN DARMSTADT J. Adans 
OTT A 







o- 


THE at yi 
PAILURE oF ts Ty TWO PARTY sys 


ett eser scene cs veess ens. Albert 
Tas Sti OF ae 
PRESIDENTS TOUR: ---- He L. West 


DEFECTS IN OUR PENSION zB 
STATISTICAL auuspane, hee M7 
THE AMERICAN WORKMAN’S “ iLD- 


HN AGH”... ..)...ccceeesss-.W. J. Ghent 
THE SPANISH PGeaIMs COM: 
E Pe ‘AS 
Mota Sieur Ae Set J. H. Gore 
THE LITERA’ ..Stuart Robso 
ES COIr TYLER........Prot. W. P. Trent 
: nt 
THE —ss WORK. 
GUST, 1901. 
THE PAN-AMBRICAN EXPOSITION 
Waiter ca Page 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AS A 
WORK OF ART............Charies H. 
THB WONDERFUL STORY OF 
CHAINING OF NIAGARA...Orrim E. Dunlap 
— STORIES OF INTERESTING EX- 
GR ea atersg secs -..-Arthur Goodrich 
THE PLAY-SIDE OF Tam 3 FAIR.. 
ary Bronson Hartt 
OUR TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 
Prederic ‘Emory 
GREAT INDUSTRIAL CHANGES SINCE 
Dn onnscots) me seisWvagde eons Carroll D. Wright 
THE MARCH OF BVENTS. AN ED?IT- 
ORIAL INTERPRETATION, 


THE BOOK BUYER. 
AUGUST, 1901. 
THE RAMBLER. 
EET Wa ied siadenesaceencscesan Edward Cary 
THE MODERN CHILD AS A READER. 
Tudor ‘Jenks 
PRIVATE Cenw SPECIAL PaaS. 
BIND 6 0% 0 pice -ccccevecses FP. F. Sherman 
A NEW ELEMENT IN FICTION. 
Elisabeth L. Cary 
A SE ROTION OF THE FEMALE 
BEE 3 6 camewesecs ov «sncene Carolyn Shipman 


. HE 
HE USEFULNESS OF PRINTS... 


Frank Weltenkamy f 

THE LITERARY NEWS IN ENGLAN 7 

J. M. P ultoch 

NOTES OF RARE BOOKS... Ernest Dressel North 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


= 
THE BOOKMAN. 


AUGUST, 1901. 

CHRONICLE AND COMMENT.............. 
QUERIES ABOUT AUTHORS. 4 Greenleat 
THE GRAND COUP.......... Vallory Roudebush 
Po TO Ore BDleanor B. Simmons 
HISTORIC ENGLISHMEN ON HE 

AMBRICAN STAGB........... -Loutse C. Hale 
WOMAN-WEIRD........... Curtis Hidden Page 
THE WOLFFLIN JUBILBE...... John C. Rolfe 
BJOERNSTJERNE BJOERNSON AND 

THE INTELLECTUAL mor a 

B. Segall 


FRANCE 
Katherine I oulse Smit 
AN ART IN ae INFANCY. .Mary Chalmondeiee 


STREET MUSIC...;........... Richard & 

SEVEN BOOK 3 OF SOME IMPORTANCE. ae 
JOHN POSTER oterevccaces Hamilton W. Mabie 
A. BUTTERFLY.........05.. ‘epee W. Cloud 


WARWICK OF THE KNOBS.. 


“John 
HERE AND THERE.. we Se oe 


P. 
ienereia Allan 


fee 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
AUGUST, 1901, 
THE REJUVENATION OF EGYPT.. 


Frederick A, 
THE ART OF MAKE-OP...... “ “Bdith Davids 


AMERICAN WOMEN MUSICIANS... 


Hobart 
ABANDONED THRONBES......... rd, me par Suen 


Ed 
ONE WAY OF LOVE. .Fra 
a pete A OF FATE we ae ot en 
RENCH ROMANCES. III, KING 
FLORUS AND THE FAIR JEHANDE. 


Richard L Iienne 
A STORY OF THE BIG TIMBF™ © Galle 
Bacheller 


THE REVENGE OF DECATUR...George Gibbs 
IMPRESSIONS B. FRANCE: THE PRO- 

Ro a, eee Julien Gordow 
THE MONKEY- PLOWBRS. -A. T. Quiller-Couch 
ON THE MAKING OF AN ACTR —~ 


xT SnTORIOOR rE 
30TT ri Sry Phoebe 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE STEEL TRUST.. ny 


ich 
THE SECRET oRcHARD.. "#7. Bly 


Agnes and Egert Castie 
THE IDEAL HUSBAND ‘vavinia Hart 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 


one cane AUGUST, 1941. 
¢ OF THE TIDE..Norman Du 
A VEHICLE OF LOVE........ a Hibbard 
THE WILD HORSE OF TARTAR 
Ciara Morris 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MISSING LINK— 


Ray S. Bak 
THE LITTLE GOD AND DICKY.. ” sa 


Josephine D. Daska: 
* Rit OF NOBILITY........Henr Van Dyke 


C20 ces ecrceecshe eee ° ‘aul Kester 
THE MAN WHO WOR, ..ccccves: Edwin Lefevre 


6 EAR ED CUPID. -Henry W. Phillips» 


siknncubesde . - Rudyard Kiplin 
IN A TIDEWAY aries H. Web 
THE CALIPH AND HIS GOURT. -Arthur Ruhl 


=a 
EVERYBODY'S MAGAZIME. 


AUGUST, 1901, 
THE STORY OF MY CAPTURE 


E. tit A 
THE REAL AGUINALDO we ty 


Viola Allen 
-ENta Wheeler Wilcom 





J. Mowbray 
THE SONG OF A WATCHER. aevesd w 
THE BIRTH OF A BUTTERFLY.. —_— 
L. W. Brownell 
TE, ki dcccecceccuesecs Maximilian Poster 
STEERING BALLOONS BY honk < — AIR 
Ce. wanes cteccuceniennt John M. Bacom 
GENERAL LESLIE'S mapenney ~~ 4 
Alfred R. Calhoun 
KNOWLEDGE .........2+--«++- Alberta Bancroft 
OEPORTU NITIES POR CAPITAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES. ...........0..- . P. Austin 
TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


we an Author 
PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART 
Charles H. Caffin 
DAYS WITH THE MOCKING mae 
ba STAR WHO PLAYED LEADING 
MT  slhuncedon ¢oet ¢qcquetane en Bleanor 
irs. W. A. Leland 


RETRIBUTION Ores escesvccns 
PICTURES THAT SHOW MOTION . 

L. McCardell 
LINES TO A CROW............. John Onslow 


THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. . 
Harai 


id I. Cleveland 
eet. -GOVERNED AMERICAN MU- 


= ¥. Macfariané 
JOB LOTS IN LITERATU 


Toe 
THE SMART SET. 


AUGUST, 1901. 
MISS SYLVESTER’ 4, SATA. -Cecil Charles 


ROT’S HOUS -Bliss Carman 

BH PRICY OF A DAMISBION. “Felicia Goddard 

en 64 «ocak a tdaeeets 6e gar Saltus 

eon IN NAUMKEAG...... +++. W. B. Cohen- 
THE MIRTHLESS ene 

Wetmore Carryt 


IN THE MATTER OF A WATCHMAN. 


THE sun weR GIRL... Justus Miles Forman 
APTERGLOW..... «00-0 cece enenns Myrtle Reed 
ORCHIDS on ARBUTUS? Trask 
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MSCAPADE..........+++--+ Josephine D. Daskam 
SrAREN re THE FLOOD. - 

Beuiah Downey Hanks 
MOBIB, ooo vcccecscepscesccvesses Clinton Scollard 
WHISPERING PINES ececcccvess Fletcher Cowan 
MR. POLTROON.....0+.++ Charlies Stokes Wayne 


A ROSE WHISPERS... .. Charies Hanson Towne 
*$100 prize story. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


c ANGER ND DARING 
AREERS OF DANGER A NG.. 
Cleveland Moffet 


CAPT. KID, Jr. Verse.......+.-+++++ W. H. Sal 
MISS SLIP-O’ -THE- TONGUS. -Hmma H. Nason 
THE IMP’'S MATINEE....... osephine Daskam 
THE TRANSMIGRATION OF ANUNDA. 
BtOry’. .. ce vvccsecccsesesessvccece George Stiva 
A SONG ay * peoessan Ve .Eric Parker 





RHYMEINATE ....s0-0s0--+s J c. ‘te. Patterson 
THE SUNIOR “CUR-AFTERWARD. ee 
Alien French 
NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE. 
Minnie L. Upton 
OUR YELLOW SLAVE.....- Charles F. Lummis 
BORROWING TROUBLE. Story....H. A. Honk 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LED. Serial. 


John Bennett 
NAT AND TOMMY. Verse 
THE PORT OF BOTTLES. 

Dr. Bug 

THE INDULGENT FARMER. Verse. 

Carolyn Wells 
LULLABY... 0c cccccccccssce cscs Albert B. Paine 
A BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


«Harriet T. Comstock 
Mary White 


ee Valentine 


ene Murray-Aaron 


Serial........-ssreceevess 
THE TRUANT DAIBY... ..-.++-+-+6 
BOOKS AND READING.. 


weee 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 


THE WONDERS OFr 
ut) re Eugene Wood 
THE GHOSTS OF THE BRIG..... Colin McKay 
LAWSON OF BOSTON. PWintioid M. Thompson 
JIM'S TRANSLATION.......... Holman F. Day 
THE REVENGE OF OAKLEGS.. 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
ESTRANGEMENT....... Henry Cleveland Wood 
GREAT TYPES OF MODERN in 


THE SPOTTED BRONCO 
= 8 pcan OF Jens. MACKEN- 
be cen cwerew cevees Duncan oe Scott 
games T. POWERS, COMEDIA 
Richard Duffy 


THE FOUNT OF TEARS...... Paul L. Dunbar 
THE BURGLARS AT MISS CAMP’S.. 


Francis Wilson 
IN CONFIDENCE . 
THE WOMAN CITIZBN.......... Ellis Meredith 
BEFORE THE FACT...... Rodrigues Ottolengul 


use 
sus CRITIC. 


UGUST, 1901. 
WE SHALL REST TO-MORROW. (Poem).. 
ao C. Farrar 
JOHN FISKE......++ss02-ss005: e lL. Beer 
THE MOST FAMOUS LOVE Lierrwns IN 

THE WORLD......-+000+++0++: McCabe 
PORTRAITS BY THE WARCHIONT: S OF 

GRA WBE . oon sosccccscvccsss Christian Brinton 
A PILGRIMAGE TO WESSEX....Clive Holland 
LITERARY DRILL IN COLLEGSR: 

I. IF SHAKESPEARE CAME TO 
Gerald 8. Lee 
THE MOST FAMOUS OF MODERN SPAN- 

ISH POETS Mary J. Serrano 
TO THE BLESSED ISLANDS..Henry L. Bailey 
FICTION THAT IS TALKED ABOUT. 

THE AIM OF BALZAC’S COMEDIE HU- 

BEAIND. « ccccvescccescneccescccs Ella 8S. Mapes 
ALFRED OF ENGLAND Ernest Myers 
THE LITERARY CULT OF THE CHILD. 


Louise B. Edwards 
OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
WOMAN AND AUTHOR........ Ina B. Roberts 
LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS..Wilbur F. Fauley 
BOOKS OF TO-DAY AND BOOKS OF 
TO-MORROW. . 2.0... --eceseees Arthur Pendenys 





FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR 
MONTHLY. 


, AUGUST, 1901. 
MID-AUGUST........eesssee-00+ E. C. Tompkins 
THE TAKING OF STINGAREE..E. W. Hornung 
THE SWAN CREEK BLIZZARD. . Ralph Connor 
TEA AND CONFESSIONS........ Janet Kellogg 
THE OLD GENTLEMAN WITH THE 

GREEN UMBRELLA..Lillie Hamilton French 
LET LOOSE 
TOM L. JOHNSON 
THE KING'S UNDERSTUDY.. 

‘William McLeod Raine 

THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC...Samuel Merwin 

PILGRIMS. Verges............ Madeline Bridges 
THE EXPENSE OF YACHTING 

Lawrence Perry 


IN BLACK AND WHITE...... W. B. MacHarg 
THE SQUARING OF THE GODS 
Flora Annie Steel 
om 


THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, 
AUGUST, 1901. 
THE FOREMOST WOMEN PHOTOGRA- 
PHBRS.....+.-ce09 Benjamin Johnston 
THE SINGING V. GE OF GEAMANY.. 
oe Iida ow Horie 


Elizabeth 
MY BOARDING-SCHOOL OL POR GIRLS. . 


THE FRESH-AIR CHILD...... 
— mead Sous THAT WO 
THE 

NORTHWEST... ....-..+ +00 
A DAUGHTER oF ADA 
WHAT GIRL-LIFE IN 


A $5,000 HOUSE FOR 

THREE. .. .. + ++ oes - ses +++ + sAbbert Lawyer 

WHEN THE KISSED THE 

eur. Bong. TEES 29 -0<- oo ee 
EASIDE tes 1 Se ee 

ms) oe seesceesess 

LIVING ON 


& CHILD'S FOOD Piagin == *: 
‘Robinson Beovil 
TEA ec csrecres-sronceceeece aati Pasion 
= 


THE NEWL 


A FAMILY OF 
B. 


ose eee ewes 


INCOTT 


eam ia 


|; THE NEWEST BOO. 





CHRONICLES OF US.. 
THE ATHLETIC GIR 
ENGINEERING AS A PROPESSION.. 

George Hebard Paine 


wmcs 
THE BOOK WORLD. 
AUGUST, 1901. 
TREASURE TROVE IN COPPERS..J. S. Remy 


-Jullet wad Tompkins 
anie O'Hagan 


THE AMBRI- 
aldon Fawcett 
T AN OF CAPT. 
. Lilustrated Joseph D. Miller 
THE LITTLE MOTHERS... 
rs. Oliver Bell Bunce 
THE GIANT'S GATB........... Max Pemberton 
FAMOUS BRITISH WRITERS. .John de-Morgan 
SOME OLD-TIME SALEM HOUSES AND 
CELEBRITIES......... John Wright Buckham 
THE RULING OF THE COURT..S. Elgar Benet 
A PRAYER AT NIGHT. Poem. 


THE ae Or 





BOOK PLATES: Their Origin, History, 
and Value. 
wR 
THE DELINEATOR, 


AUGUST, 1901. 
ILLUSTRATED COOKERY..Anna W. Morrison 
A_SUBURBAN HOUSE AND ITS FUR- 

en ee re oe Alice M. Kellogg 
PASTIMES FOR eS DREN....+++ Lina Beard 
eo seseences Laura B. Starr 
MIDSUMMER SADNESS me » o6ud Clinton Scollard 
THE SBRIC-A-BRAC OF THE WHITE 
HOUGB........ccrvrveccess Gabrielle Marie Jacobs 
SOCIAL OBSERVANCES...Mrs, Frank Learned 
a ACAte CONSCIENCE..... Francis Lynde 
IRD SONG........ Truman Roberts Andrews 
tH PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT 
BUFFALO. Second Article..N, Hudson Moore 
THE LITTLE TRAMP............ Aloysius Coli 
DR. FORDHAM’S DAUGHTER.. 
Arabella Kenealy 
THE IMPRESSIONIST PICTURE.. 
Anna Woodford 


TO THE YOUNG MOTHER...... Margaret Hall 
COLLEGE NEWSB........-<ce«:> Carolyn Halsted 
PRACTICAL GARDENING...... Ward MacLeod 
CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE.. 
Helen M. Winslow 
GIRLS’ INTBRESTS AND OCCUPA 
TIONB, 6 ccccrcccocvecveces Priscilla Wakefield 








American First Editions,* 

In an edition limited to twenty-four copies 
on Japan paper and ninety-six copies on 
American handmade paper, numbered re- 
spectively from 1 to 24 and from 25 to 120, 
has just been published this “‘ Record of 
First Editions.” 

Valuable as {is this record bibllographi- 
cally, the first feeling upon taking up the 
volume is one of satisfaction with {ts me- 
chanical detafls. The Japan copies, one of 
which is now before us, are unusually fine. 
The work of the Marion Press, it is un- 
necessary to refer particularly to the 
beauty of Mr. Hopkins’s typograpiy or the 
perfection of his press work. The Record 
contains a page about 10% by 8 inches in 
size, which shows well-proportioned mar- 
gins. The title page is unusually good; 
there fs an absence of rubrication or orna- 
ment, its effectiveness depending upon the 
boldness and dignity of its type. The plain 
blue ribbed cloth cover, with paper label in 
black and red, is equally effective; the 
cover having been made and put on entire- 
ly by Mr. Hopkins, who is not a profes- 
sional binder. 

It is almost to be deplored that Mr. Ar- 
nold has issued his “‘ Record” in so limited 
an edition; so many and so valuable are 
the lessons to be gathered by his suceess in 
bringing together during a period of six 
years such a fine representative collection 
of first editions of eight of our leading 
American authors. 

Formed at a-time when it was being said 
on all sides that it was too late to collect 
American authors, it is gratifying to find 
that Mr. Arnol4 paid $3,508.16 for just over 
700 volymes, which at his sale more than 
doubled in value, realizing $7,363.17. The 
books throughout the collection were uni- 
formly in fine condition, which probably 
had much to do with keeping up the gen- 
eral average of prices, while a careful ex- 
amination of the Record shows that the 
most marked increase was in the rarest 
books. That is, books which even at this 
day are comparatively easy to obtain in 
bookshops or at auction, at small cost, in 
many instances brought less than their 
purchase price; while the rarer books 
fetched greatly increased prices, propor- 
tioned to their scarcity and the infrequency 
with which they appear at sales. Another 
marked feature of the sale, as shown by 
the Record, is the increasing appreciation 
for all “association "books, as they may 
be termed; the addition of a letter, espe- 
cially if referring to the book or written 
about the time of its issue; the book plate 
or autograph of former collectors; or, above 
all, the fact that the volume was a pres- 
entation copy, greatly adding to its value. 
There will also be found a marked differ. 
ence in the ratio of Increase in the books 
of the various authors. Dr. Helmes’s vol- 
umes, whose books were popular from the 
start, and whose correspondence was large, 
do not increase in value as some of tne 
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By Herbert Paul. $1.50 nei 


Already in its Second Edition. 


“The Book is one of the very best examples of literature 
on literature and life.” 
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Casting of Nets. 


By Richard Bagot. 
The Aristocrats. 


A story of modern America. 


They That Took 
Sword. 


By Nathaniel Stephenson. 
A story of the Civil War. 
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“They have come at last—those answers 
to Elizabeth’s innocent epistles. . . . Her 
mother is as amusing as sheis herself. . . . 


THE LETTERS OF 
HER MOTHER 
: TO 
ELIZABETH 


is clever from first page to last, with a daring wit 
that reminds one of Gyp. . .. Parent and 
daughter are worthy of each other in their cor- 
respondence.”— The Mail aud Express. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH 


With Portrait. $1.50 


THE LETTERS OF HER 
MOTHER. = 75 cents. 


Two of the wittiest, brightest, and most de- 
light-giving books of the year. 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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By Nelson Lloyd, 


Author of 
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A DRONE @ A DREAMER 
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BRUGES. 
se =m : 
| The Story of the Famous Flemish 
* | Town in the Charming 
, Dent Series.* 
THAT delightful Httle series 
of mediaeval towns appears a 
very graceful work in “The 
Story of Bruges,” by Mr. Gil- 
liat-Smith. The author is to 
be congratulated, first, on 
the subject allotted to him, and then for his 
treatment of that subject. What could be 
more worthy of chronicling than “the an- 
cient town of Bruges," whose memorials 
have been handed down to us, not alone in 
charter roll and breviary by the preserving 
scribe, but by the sculptor, the architect, 
the painter, each in his own convincing 
fashion. Why, by the way, has the historian 
of that famous little Flemish centre not 
yet appeared? For Mr. Gilliat-Smith lays 
claim to no such title. The illustrations in 
his book (numbering three score) of them- 
selves make no mean comment upen his 
text. Like these pictures, the manner of 
the author’s writing is somewhat sketchy; 
but, like them, too, it is picturesque and 
engaging. We had almost added “ beauti- 
ful,” but just there, it may be remarked, 
in the too frequent use of that word is 
the one immediately obvious flaw in the 
writer's style. One wearies of its con- 
stant repetition. * 
Certainly the sentiment for the past is 
hard to elucidate, but just as certainly it 
exists. Although we, living, are what the 
old monkish chroniclers -would call filti 
hujus, saeculi, children of to-day and to- 
morrow, nevertheless we want yesterday, 
too, to have and to hold. That is why some 
mediaeval stair, worn hollow as a gourd 
by a previous procession of mortality, has 
magic in it; that is why this concave 
stone makes our blood tingle. It is yester- 
day come back for a moment. Who would 
not agree with the Duchess of Malfi: 


I do love these ancient ruins; 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverent history. 


Now Bruges is a city of considerable 
size—its ramparts, one is told, measure five 
miles around—yet it is scarcely hyperbolical 
to say that there is no spot within this 
charmed circle devoid of attraction for him 
who is seeking the past. There are edifices 
which take one back to the days of Baldwin 
Bras de Fer, the first Count of Flanders; 
out of the seven existing parish churches 
four were built in the thirteenth century; 
the oldest of the civic monyments dates, at 
least, from 1280. Of course, as is well 
known, the most brilliant commercial pe- 
riod of Bruges was from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century, and during this epoch 
nearly every year was marked by the erec- 


tion of magnificent pieces of architecture, 
many of which still stand. As Mr. Gilliat- 


Smith makes his masonry stand forth, you 
almost see the parti-colored brick used 
by the ancient architects of Bruges; the 
tiles of their roofs, flat, oblong, ruddy; the 
slates, purple, green, and gray, and when 
the sun shines on them. silver, shot with 
gold. How exquisitely lovely it must ail 
be, seen from the historic belfry in the 
Grande Place! What a vista of gables and 
towers and high ramparts! 

The story of the lives of the builders of 
Bruges i8 no less fascinating than the 
monuments they have handed down. As a 
matter of fact, these monuments constant- 
ly suggest their builders. Does one look 
at the Pont Flamand, for instance, the 
oldest of all the ancient bridges, without 
thinking of the Augustinian friars who con- 
structed it in the twelve hundreds? Does 
one look upon the magnificent structure of 
Notre Dame and not recall Charles the 
Good and Gertrude of Alsace, who builded 
it a century earlier than the friars built 
their bridge? Does not the famous Hotel 
de Ville inevitably bring to mind poor 
Louts of Maele, who laid its foundation 
stone in the fourteenth century? Can one 
admire the gilding and coloring of the 
facade and be forgetful of John Van Eyck? 
Do we look at the Shoemakers’ Hall, in the 
Rue des Pierres, or the exquisite shrine 
which the painters erected in the Rue 
@’ Argent, or the Smiths’ Chapel, in the Rue 
des Maréchaux, without instinctively re- 
membering the great “city companies” 
that put up these beautiful buildings for 
their guilds in the fifteenth century? And 
80 on, one might multiply instances indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. Gilliat-Smith points out that if the 
projected sea canal should fulfill the ex- 
pectation of its promoters, there can be no 
doubt that Bruges will lose much of her 
enchantment. She will be no longer a town 
of picturesque canals and dreamy streets, 
of sleepy houses blinking at the water, un- 
frequented save by swans, and choked up 
with water lilies. On the contrary, he pre- 
Gicts that she will become a second Ghent, 
a second Antwerp, and that all the profit 
of her commerce will find its way into the 
pockets of the Germans and Jews. How- 


*BRUGES. By Ernest Gilllat-Smith, TIilus- 
trated by Edith Calvert and Herbert Railton. 
With map for tourists. 16mo, cloth. Pp, 418, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Lon- 
Gon: J. M. Dent & Co, §2. 


g Mpornage sr the thought | 
that the scheme is @ vast one, and that the 


‘| modern Fieming moves slowly. Tt was 


decided, for example, twenty-five ‘years 


the architect. who was commissioned to 
undertake the work has submitted twenty- 
five plans, no one of which has yet been 
selected. Hence it is. taken for granted 
that mediaeval Bruges will, at least, last 
our day. 

The chapters dealing with the history of 
the capital. of West Flanders after the 
treaty of Arras (by which it will be remem- 
bered Philippe l’'Asseuré concluded a for- 
mal alliance with France, which involved 
the Fiemish in war with England) are par- 
ticularly interesting. They lead through 
the days of ‘the Great Humiliation "; 
through the epoch of fétes and foyal pa- 
weants that succeeded; through the reign 
vf the Terrible Duke and of his gentle 
Waughter—up to the final catastrophe in 
1490, when Maximilian’s lieutenant in Plan- 
ders threatened Bruges with fire unless 
she should break her alliance with Philip 
uf Cleves, 


The burghers refused. The city, and the 
whole country round was seething with 
misery. The land, long untilled and almost 
bereft of inhabitants, was so infested by 
wolves that the peasants dared not lead 
vut their flocks to pasture. The dikes, al- 
together neglected because no man in these 
troublous times had leisure to repair them 
had at last given way, and great part Ot 
the countryside was flooded. But this was 
not all. The peasants had to contend with 
a foe more to be dreaded tnan_ wolves, and 
fiercer than rushing waters—English and 
Spanish and German adventurers were rav- 
ishing and slaying and burning everywhere. 
The historic castle of Maele, save the base- 
ment and one great tower, which is still 
standing, had been reduced to ashes, and 
every night the watchers on the belfry saw 
the sky grow red suddenly with some tre- 
mendous fire. 


And thus, amid riot and horror, the last 
remnant of that prosperity which for two 
centuries had made Bruges glorious, disap- 
peared. Mr. Gilliat-Smith tells it feel- 
ingly. But he assures the reader that the 
traveler who, having hurried through the 
churches and picture galleries of a morn- 
ing, and whiled away an hour or so in its 
streets of an afternoon; fancies he knows 
his Bruges is vastly mistaken. He has 
dwelt in that ancient city for many years, 
and feels sure that “the sum of its loveli- 
ness has not yet been revealed.” Indeed, 
he quite makes one wish to use the map 
at the end of his volume, and see Bruges 
for one’s self! 

a 


RB We cannot refrain from re- 
rief 
Porsonats. ferring again to the gracious 
tribute paid W. J. Stillman by 
The London Times, of the corresponding 
staff of which he was so many years such 
a conspicuous member. Concerning the last 
days passed in England, the writer in The 
Times says: “Mr. Stillman resigned his 
post as correspondent on his seventieth 
birthday and soon afterward came to Eng- 
land, where he has lived since then in a 
pretty corner of Surrey, stiff active in 
mind, still keenly interested in all the sub- 
jects that have occupied his thoughts dur- 
ing his long and varied career. A year or 
two ago he published, as part of the fruit 
of his leisure, a very charming little book 
called ‘ Billy and Hans.’ It told the life 
stories of two squirrels, to which he had 
been fondly attached, and incidentally it 
gave their master an opportunity to avow 
a passionate belief in animal immortality. 
When finally he might have been thought 
to have earned complete retirement, and 
supposed himself to be enjoying it, he took 
to reclaiming Surrey heathland as ear- 
nestly as if his garden had been an Ameri- 
can pine forest. He was as indignant with 
the savagery of gamekeepers and boys to 
squirrels and wild birds as if the perse- 
cutors had been Pashas and Beys. All the 
time he maintained his freshness of inter- 
est in the current of international politics 
throughout the globe, and his pen discussed 
in pertodical literature every new contro- 
versy on art and civilization.”’ 

*,* Josiah Fiynt’s frequent sojourns in 
what he calls the Under World have en- 
riched his vocabulary with many vigorous 
and picturesque terms. What is more to 
the purpose, they widen our horizons into 
dark and troubled territory. In ‘ The 
World of Graft,” a recent publication of 
McClure, Phillips & Co:, as in ‘‘ The Pow- 
ers That Prey,” we learn of “ guns,’’ of 
“dips,” “‘yeggmen,” and “ strong-arm 
men,’ who work in “mobs” untroubled 
by ‘“ wise elbows,”’ never “ pinched” unless 
a copper gets “ leary,”’ and never punished 
unless the “front office” cannot be 
“squared.” Mr. Flynt’s very lingo, bor- 
rowed from the grafters to give color to his 
facts, is of sinister import, bearing the im- 
plication of systematized crime, which will 
not disappear while the upper world ignores 
what lies below. 

*,.*On July 15 the American Publishers’ 
Association issued a circular to the book 
trade concerning the work accomplished by 
the association during the two months of 
its existence. The following is a signifi- 
cant passage: 

The plan of the American Publishers’ As- 
sociation for maintaining net prices has 
been in effect a little more than two 
months, and it has so far been found 
necessary to impose the pepaity provided 
by the rules of the association for dealers 
who refuse to observe the conditions of 
sale of net books in but three cases—really 
in but two, as two of the stores are under 
the same management. /fonsidering the 
fact that some fairly pelar books have 
been published under e aet system, the 
outlook for the success of the plan is €n- 
couraging, and dealers are to be congratu- 


lated on the good prospect for better trade 
conditions. 





TRDAY : 

BOOKS IN 

Reports sus Me Wakelin Li- 
brarie; as to Those 


é Which Lead. 


LLOWING are reports of 
books which have sold best 
in the cities named, and which 


have been most called for at. 


the public libraries during 

July down to the 25th of the 

month. They have been re- 
ceived from regular correspondents of Tue 
New York Times, who have made personal 
inquiries for the information they give: 


NEW YORK. 


Libraries, 
AGUILAR FREE LIBRARY SOCIETY. 
1, The Crisis, 
2. The Helmet of Navarre. 
8. Rosebery’s “Napoleon: The 
Phase.”’ 
4. Eben Holden. 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, (REF- 
ERENCE DEPARTMENT.) 
1. Landor’s “ China and the Allies.” 
2. Caldecott'’s “The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.” 
3% Archipiélago Filipino. 
4. The -Trivulations of a Princess. 
Book Stores. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
1. The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
Graustark. 
. Sister Teresa. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS. 
. The sis. 
The Abandoned Farmer. 
. The Tribulations of a Princess. 
. Sister Teresa. 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 
. The Crisis, 
. The Letters of Her Mother to Eliza- 
beth. 
8. The Helmet of Navarre. 
4. Life of the Bee. 
BRENTANO’S. 
. The Crisis. 
The Story of Sarah. 
. Sister Teresa. 
. The Tribulations of a Princess. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS. 
. The Crisis. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
. The Story of a 


4. The Mone A. 
SIEGEL-COO COMPANY, 
ed Store.) 
The Crisis. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
Truth Dexter. 
In Search of Mademoiselle. 
H. MACY & CO., (Department Store.) 
Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
. The Crisis. 
. Sir John and the American Girl. 
. The Story of Sarah. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 
ment Store.) 
1. The Crisis. 
2. The Helmet of Navarre. 
3. Truth Dexter. 

4. Tarry Thou Till I come. 
JOHN WANAMAKER’S STORE, (Depart- 
ment Store.) 

1. The Crisis. 
2. The Potter and the Clay. 
3. The Helmet of Navarre. 
4. Tarry Thou Till I come. 
EHRICH BROTHERS, (Department Store.) 
1. The Crisis. 
2. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
8. Jack Raymond. 
4. Tarry Thou Till I Come, 


Last 


(Depart- 


Serpe Deore 


(Depart- 


CHICAGO, 
Libraries. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
. The Crisis. 
. Graustark. 
. Like Another Helen. 
. Lorna Doone. 
Book and Department Stores, 
BRENTANO’S. 
. The Crisis. 
. Jack Raymond. 
. The Money Spinner. - 
. The Tribulations of a Princess. 
SIEGEL-COOPER & CO. 
. The Crisis. 
. Graustark. 
. Ralph Marlowe. 
. The Story of Sarah. 
A. M. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
The Crisis. 
The House of, De Mailly. 
. Jack Raymond. 
The Puppet Cfown. 
THE FAIR, 
The Crisis. 
Graustark. 
The Puppet Crown. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
SCHLESSINGER & MAYER. 
The Crisis. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
Truth Dexter. 
In Search of Mademoiselle. 
CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & 
The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
. Graustark. 
The Sky Pilot. 
FLEMING H. REVELL & CO. 
The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Sky Pilot. 
The House of De Matlly. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Libraries. 


. The Crisis. 

. The Helmet of Navarre. 
. Truth Dexter. 

. Tarry Thou Till I Come, 


Book and Department Stores. 


. The Crisis. 

st Crown, 
§ of Mademotselle. 
. The Visits of Elizabeth. 


a» >ne * Coto 


tr 


‘> 


co. 


ARE Bebe 


oo 


CINCINNATI, 
Libraries. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


1. The Crisis. 

2. A Dream of Empire. 

8. In the Name of a Wom 

4. The Life and Death of Richard Yea- 
and-Nay. 


po nnnnst ne sal re aa 


NDEMAND,| 


of "ian Vineamnan’ 
Ale Vof, Old Yincennes.* the” week 
“ reserves’”’ registered at the Pub- 
Library since soon after the issuance 


of the book.) ‘ 
Book Stores. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
A 


Dream of Empire. 
They That Took the Sword. 
The Crisis. 

In Bearch ‘of Mademoiselle. 


U. P. JAMES. 
The Crisis 
They That Took —_ Sword. 


A Dream of 
A Ballor’s Log, {Admiral Evans.) 


Department Stores. 


THE JOHN SHILLITO CO, 
. The Crisis, 
A Dream of Empire. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 
THE GEO. W. McALPIN CO. 
. The Crisis. 
A Dream of Empire. 
uincy Adams wyer. 
he Helmet of Navarre. 


Ape Be 


ST. LOUIS. 


ST. LOUIS, July 24.—Winston Churchill's 
“Phe Crisis" maintains its hold on the 
popularity of the book readers of St: Leuls. 
Without exception, it leads in sales at every 
book and department store in the city, and 
at the public library there are five calls for 
“ The Crisis’ to one for any other book. 

“The Helmet of Navarre” is a close sec 
ond in popularity, but it does not rank 
second at all places. “ Jack Raymond,” 
which has been on the shelves only ten 
days, is making a strong bid for popular 
favor, due probably to the great run “ The 
Gadfly,” by the same author, had a few 
years ago. 

Libraries. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
Eben Holden. 
Up from Slavery. 

THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
The Crisis, and The Helmet of Navarra. 
Every Inch a King. 

Jack Raymond. 
The Dartingtons. 


Book Stores. 


BARR’S. 
The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
The House of Romance. 


BOLAND’S. 
The Crisis. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
The Visits of Elizabeth. 
Penelope's Irish Experiences. 


JETT'S. 


eh 


Pepe 


— 


The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre, 
Stringtown on the Pike. 
Like Another Helen. 

W. S. BELL & CO. 
The Crisis. 
Jack Raymond. 
Betsey Ross. 
Mills of God. 

PHILIP ROEDER. 
The Crisis. 
Jack Raymond. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
Juletty. 


ad oj 


poten 


WASHINGTON. 
Public Library. 
The Crisis, 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Eben Holden. 
Book Stores. 


BRENTANO’S. 
The Crists. 
Jack Raymond. 
Mills of God. 
The Good Red Earth. 
WILLIAM BALLANTYNE & SONS. 


The Crisis. 
Ralph Marlow. 
Mills of God. 
Truth Dexter. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 


The Crisis. 

Mills of God. 

Arrows of the ‘pimighty. 
Tarry Thou Till I Come. 


PALAIS ROYAL 


Arrows of the Almighty. 
The Crisis. 

The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Tower of Wye. 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON, July 24.—Of all the many thot 
sands of books sold in Boston during this 
month, “The Crisis" seems to be in the 
lead in popular favor. This book stands at 
the head of the best-selling books with all 
the firms and at the libraries. Second and 
third places seem to ruh according to the 
book most pushed by the bookseller or pub- 
lisher. 
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Book Stores. 


‘DAMRELL & UPHAM’S OLD CORNER 


BOOKSTORD. 
. The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre, Graustark, and 
Joscelyn Cheshire. 
. Puppet and Crown. 
. The Observations of Henry. 
CHARLES BEB. LAURIAT & CO. 


. The Crisis. 

The Helmet of Navarre. 
. The Tribulations of a Princess. 
. Sea Beach at Ebb Tide. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO. 


. The Crisis. 
Truth Dexter. 
e Helmet of Navarre. 
. Daughter of New France. 

The next two works, outside of fiction, 
are Admiral Robley D. ‘Evans's “ A Satlor’s 
ies. +4 and Landor’s “China and the Ak 

es.” 


Department Stores. 


THE JORDAN-MARSH CO. 


1. The Crisis. 

2. Truth Dexter. 

8, The Helmet of Navarre. 

4. The Turn of the Road, and the Opper 
edition of the Tribune Primer 


R. H. WHITE & co. 


1. The Crisis. 

2. The Visits of Elizabeth. 

8. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip. 
4. The Turn of the Road. 
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BOOKS AND MEN. 


| cminiaial 
Emilio There is in the current 
m ’ 
7 or Everybody's Mag- 
Aguinaldo. number of Everybody ag 


azine an article by Aguinaldo 
giving an account of his capture by Gen. 
Funston. This paper is followed by one 
by O. K. Davis, the well-known war cor- 
respondent, called ‘‘ The Real Aguinaldo.” 
Both make entertaining reading, but the 
first is particularly important, as it con- 
firms in all essential details Gen, Funston’s 
own account of his exploit, the trustworth- 
iness of which has been doubted in certain 
quarters. Mr. Aguinaldo‘s article was orig- 
inally inscribed in Tagal, and then trans- 
lated into English. It is written in a 
straightforward manner, and without any 
attempt at literary distinction, which it 
measurably attains, however, through its 
very simplicity and directness. 


ee 
With the current 
4 Now Feature number of Harper's 


in 


i- 
Harper's Weekly. Weekly the usual ed! 


torial page has been 
indefinitely suspended, ‘and ‘ The Observ- 
er,’ a gentleman with a trained eye and 
large opportunities for using it,’’ discourses 
fa its stead in bright, brief paragraphs con- 
cerning persons, things, and aspects. ‘‘ The 
Observer’ appears to be possessed of all 
the attributes which the periodical pro- 
nounces in his favor; he has a way, how- 
ever, of saying unkind things, and here is 
ene of them: 


I notice The Bookman in its editorial com- 
ment is forced painfully to admit the “ un- 
usually wide popularity ’’ of Mr. Walter J. 
Travis'’s “ Practical Golf,” much aga.nst its 
will, for—to quote from its comment—" can- 
dor obliges us to say that in itself the book 
is nothing astonishing.”” With a candor in 
which I seek to emulate The Bookman I 
am obliged to say that I do not see what 
the prejudice against a literary peccadillo in 
the author's style has to do with his au- 
thority as a golfer. For this is how The 
Bookman sums up:.“ Perhaps we are a lit- 
tle prejudiced in t matter, for throughout 
the book, wherever an ey, is cound 
or can be made, Mr. Travis seems bound To 
PERSISTENTLY ‘ FOOZLE’ his.infinitives."’ I 
do not soar to the knowledge of slang, in 
which The Bookman is a past master, but, 
as that journal is a reputed foe of the split 
infinitive, [ gather that this is the trans- 

ssion of which Mr. Travis stands con- 
emned. But Mr. Travis has his roregee 
in the words which I have capitalized. The 
stones of Cadmus are dangerous and retal- 
latory weapons. 


“Midsummer in New 
The Weather York” is the subject of 
and Literature. a long article in the 
7 August Century. Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, who writes it, is 
a native of the city, and shows her appre- 
ciation of its charms by being one of the 
last to go out of town in the Summer and 
one of the first to return in the Fall, a con- 
siderable part of her time being given every 
year to voluntary public work. The text 
is illustrated in an appropriate manner. 
Apropos of midsummer, there is in 
ene of the earHer and less known works 
of Mr. Howells, a description of a hot wave 
im this city, which many have declared 
makes one feel warm to read it even in 
Winter. This is the way he does it: “ The 
man carrying e hod to the top of the 
Walls that ran grow end grow as from 
bis life’s biood will only iay down his load 
when he feels the mortal glare ef the sun 
blaze in upen heart and brain; the pletharic 
Millionaire for whom he toils will plot and 
plan in his office till he swoons at the desk;’ 
the trembling beast must stagger forward 
while the flame-faced tormentor on the box 
has strength to lash him on; in all those 
vast palaces of commerce there are cease- 
less sale and purchase, packing and un- 
packing, lifting up and laying down, arriv- 
ing and departing loads; in thousands of 
shops is the unspared and unsparing weari- 
ness of selling; in the street, filled by the 
hurry and suffering of+ tens of ‘thousands, 
is the weariness of buying.’ The peculiar 
evenlike quality of the New York Sum- 
mer is well indicated in another passage: 
“The spiritiess air seemed to have a quali- 
ty of blackness in it, as if filled with the 
gioom ‘of low-hovering wings. One-half 
the street lay in shadow, and one-half in 
gun; but the sunshine itself was dim, as if 
@ heat greater than its own had smitten it 
with languor.” 
a 


Mr. J. B. Hodder Will- 

Aiondon iams of Hodder & Stough- 
Bookman ton, London, and one of 
en America, the editors of The English 
. Bookman, has returned to 
his native land astonished at the amount 
ef money American publishers spend to ad- 
vertise their books. He recently told « 
gathering of amazed literary reporters: 
There 
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throats of the American public. But that 
aero of thing cannot be repeated very | 
often. 


weeds 

Arvéde Barine has just pub- 
lished in Paris what is said | 
to be a very delightful book 
on St. Francis of Assisi, which, however, ! 
cannot be compared with Mrs. Oliphant’s ' 
work on the same subject. Within its lim- 
its, however, it is believed that the French 
author’s work is a strong, delicate, and 
gracious tribute to the infinite charm of 
one of the most lovely souls that mediaeval 
Catholicism produced. “Go,” says one 
critic of this work, ‘among the millionaires 
of Christian Europe or America and ask 
them to espovse Lady Poverty and give 
their millions to the amelioration of the 
human race, see how you will be received, 
and read the edifying remarks that wili be 
made about you in the newspapers. And 
yet the wealthy, purse-proud, birth-proud 
Anglo-Saxon, and the wealthy, purse-proud 
Lirth-proud French Catholic have a like 
fatuous and insane pretension to call them- 
selves Christian. Talking over this matter 
once at Arvéde Barine’s table we all de- 
cided that the nearest approach to a Chris- 
tian in modern Europe is Tolstoi, and he, 
imperfect and unsatisfactory as he Is, has 
been excommunicated. What would have 
happened had be been something of a real 
Christian like Francis of Assisi? ’’ 


a 
A recent issue of Literature 


} 

| 

contains “‘an appreciation’ of 
Stephen 





St. Francis 
of Assisi, 


For Summer Reading 


Katherine Day 


By ANNA FULLER, Author of “ Pratt Portraits,’ “A Venetian June,” 
“A Literary Courtship,” etc. 12mo. $1.50. 
“A book which many a reader will delight to linger over, and which admirably 
bears the test of a second reading.” —WN. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
‘*Well-planned, well-written, and full of absorbing interest to the last page.”’ 


Mrs. Green 
$1.00. 


By EVELYN ELSYE RYND, 16mo, 


This book is a treasure house of humor, of truth, of vividness. Mrs. Green is 
a keen and loquacious English villager with entertaining views on men and things. 


Quality Corner 


By C. L. ANTROBUS, Author of “ Wildersmoor.” 12mo. $1.50. 

“A book of singular merit, having a plot of cacommon_ possibilities.”” —Pbils- 
delpbia Press. 

“‘A book to be read and remembered it forces itself upon the memory 
and its characters become at once acquaintances of long standing.’’—Chicago Ey- Post. 

** Strong, forceful, with a distinct atmosphere that is, at once, fine and impres- 
sive, this book commands attention from the very beginning . . . Developed with 
a grace, sympathy, and brilliancy that compel admiration. It is a pleasure to commerd 
this story.””—Lomisoiile Times. 

** Bright conversations, clever touches of humor. 
tions marks the story.’’—Outilook. 


|G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Thomas 


Mardy. Thomas Hardy by 


Gwynn, with a full bibliographical account 
of Mr. Hardy’s writings on architecture as 
well as in verse and in fiction. This sketch 
of Thomas Hardy ts one of a series of such 
articles on the leading writers: of the day, 
and is accompanied by a fine full-page por- 
trait reproduced from a photograph made 
especially for the series by Hiliott & Fry. 
Mr. Gwynn claims the gap has perceptibly 
lessened since a leading critic some time 
before the publication of “Tess” ranked 
Hardy next after George Meredith among 
contemporary novelists, “‘ longo sed proxi- 
mus intervallo.” Hardy's fame has grown 
slowly but solidly; aithough it is improba- 
bie he can ever be really popular, or awak- 
en wide enthusiasm. ‘‘ He is not like Mr. 
Kipling, for all readers; his work has none 
of that attaching quality which won for 
Stevenson devoted personal affection from 
thousands of men and women. * * * But 
* * © he is one of the most striking figures 
in our modern world of letters. * * * The 
colors of Wessex soil, the sights and sounds 
and smells of the downs and of the cider 
country. * * * The people of whom he 
writes are not so much English as Saxons, 
that is, quintessentially English.” Mr. 
Gwynn's “ Appreciation” is a particularly 
strong sketch of both Hardy the man and 
of his work; both im ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture—to which fourteen years of his life 
was given—through his long line of works 
down to the present day. Mr. Gwynn's es- 
timate of Hardy's personal characteristics 
and literary power is particularly good: ‘ A 
poet wtio throughout his work feels and 
makes us feel the filaments that draw nat~- 
ure together; the quivering joy of the 
earth under the rain, of the tree at the 
mounting of the sap, * * * and of souls that 
at last surrender to each other. By a poet 
I mean a man whose work is informed by 
the larger imagination, and such a man 
* © * is undoubtedly Mr. Thomas Hardy.” 
‘sere 
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OUT TO-DAY 


A CREOLE STORY BY GEORGE W. CABLE 


* Pére Raphaél,”’ a story in Mr. Cable's origins! Illustrated by Charlotte 


Harding. 
MIDSUMMER IN VENICE GARDENS 
By Lee Bacon 


NEW YORK 
Iiustrated by Henry McCarter 





vein. 


An entertaining article, by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, fully illustrated by Jay 
Hambidge and others. 


PHOTOGRAPHING BY THE LIGHT OF VENUS 
By Prof. W. R. Brooks, ‘‘ The Comet-Finder”’ 
WHAT A TRAIN DISPATCHER DOES 
By Charles DeLano Hine 

A New England Story, by Noah Brooks; A Dramatic Idyl, by 
Josephine Dodge Daskam; Bishop Potter’s “Impressions of 
India”; “ America’s Agricultural Regeneration of Russia,” etc. 

Price 35 cents. Sold Everywhere. 
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The Rev. J. Charles 
Cox has recently 
written for an Eng- 
igh review a suggestive paper—a ‘‘ Person- 
al View ”’—on the historical value of wills, 
a subject which is beginning to attract con- 
siderable notice in America. In this paper 
Mr. ,Oox’s plan has been to show what has 
been done toward the reprinting and index- 
ing of old English wills, Among the most 
prominent books on the subject are those 
issued by the Surtees and Camden Societies, 
Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore and the British 
Record Society, the Yorkshire Record Soci- 
ety, and the Rev. F. W. Weaver. Mr. Cox 
thinks that if a full bibliography of books 
and papers already published or printed on 
this subject could be compiled, it would 
meet with ready sale and stimulate further 
interest in the subject. All such records of 
old wilis are not only of invaluable assist- 
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The first of a series of four charming papers on 


Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic 
by Henry Austin Cuiapp 
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MARGARET FULLER. 


The memorial to Margaret Fuller, un- 
veiled last week on the South Shore of 
Long Island, near where she was lost 
in the wreck of a steamer on which she 
was returning home from Europe, has 
revived public interest in a woman who, 
fifty years ago, had become a dominant 
personality in American literature. At- 
tention may therefore be called to the 
page of reading matter about her given 
elsewhere in this issue of THe SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW. 

Kenyon West's article, recalling Mar- 
garet Fuller’s former ascendancy and 
the causes of it, and pointing out the 
reasons why she has been so much neg- 
lected, if not forgotten, may be accept- 
ed as the tribute of a woman to whom 
Margaret Fuller’s life has been a source 
of inspiration. Mr. Greeley's tribute, re- 
printed from his “ Recollections of a 
Busy Life’ —that delightful book, 
worthy to be called a classic, and now 
too little read—wiW remind this genera- 
the extraordinary impression 
a foremost mind 





tion of 
which she 
that knew her from intimate profession- 
al and domestic associations. Mr. Cong- 
don’s recollections, which extend back- 
ward to her early life as a teacher and 
embrace something of her later career, 
should be received as the critical judg- 
ment of a man eminently possessed of 
faculties for criticism and having also 
fine literary discernment. 

tt is admittedly true that 
the collected writings of Margaret Fui- 
ler give no adequate impression of en- 
dowments which in her lifetime gained 
the esteem not and 
Congdon among men of discernment, but 
and notably Emerson. 
Probably the fact that she was a 
peer among women who earned liveli- 
hoods by writing had much to do with 


made on 


in our day 


Greeley 


only of 


of many others, 
plo- 


her ascendancy What she accom- 
plished was in that day a great thing 
for a woman to do. It may well be 


questioned if there have not lived, since 
her time, at least a score of women who 
were equally well Literature 
kas now become a vocation widely fol- 
lowed by women, and they have achieved 
marked success in it, some of them in 
lines parallel with her ethers in 
creative fields.te which she did not. as- 
pire and in which. success for her might 
have been impossible. It isnot, there- 
fore, so much what she wrote 
and we to-day may 
vance steps she took in intellectual work 
done by She has not 
as a living personality 
but she remains, all the 


endowed. 


own, 


actually 
read, 
women. survived 
among authors, 
same, 


figure. 





CLASSICS AND “SUCCESSES.” 
A seeming trifle, yet in truth a signif- 
icant comment, appeared in a notice of a 
new book on Emerson in a recent 


ber of a literary magazine. The volume 


nume- 


referred to is a sympathetic 


Emerson‘s influence and work, written 
with reserved enthusiasm, 
acterized by the editor as “ 
much good and not a 
thos "’; 


to say with supercilious eyebrows: “ 


and was char- 
full of charm, 
little pa- 
the reviewer proceeds 


sense, 
and then 
Few 
influence 


people realize the lessening 


and the lessening ‘sales’ of Emerson,” 


and adds as if he had drawn it too mild- 


ly, “and the whole New England 
school.” 
@One of our contributors’ recently 


stepped into the shop of one of the Jarg- 
est book “* in the country and 
concerning the 
Holmes, 
of the same 
The inquiry 
that where one 
of Emerson's books is now sold, 
sold twenty years ago. Hawthorne also 
has diminished in sales. ‘The Scarlet 


jobbers "’ 
comparative 
and Lowell 


inquired 
sales of Emerson, 
to-day 
thors twenty 
brought forth the 


and the sales au-- 
years 


fact 


ago. 


ten were 





as the ad- 
i 








‘Latter ” remains his one ennlie popular 
‘monument. With the exception of this 
book, two men alone of the whole New 
England group have, popularly speaking, 
survived—Whittier and Longfellow—but 
of Emerson the younger generation is 
learning little, ’ 

Our critic, who evidently is no book- 
man, forgets that these men, with a few 
others, have been our only writers of 
enduring poetry, philosophy, belles-let- 
tres, and fiction, and that his statement 
is a melancholy impeachment of the lit- 
erary taste of this generation. From the 
“jobber’s” point of view the limited 
sales of Shakespeare, Milton, Montaigne, 
and Dante must quite destroy their long 
accorded prestige, and relegate those 
masters to obseurity when compared 
with the wide popularity of Sarah Grand 
or the detective stories of Anna Kath- 
erine Green. 

But when were any of the classics en- 
shrined ‘as “popular monuments?” 
What is it that captures the popular 
mind—Beethoven, Wordsworth’'s “ Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality,” ‘* Ham- 
let’? Does it impair the lustre of these 
if the multitudes pass them by and 
clamor for rag-time music, coon songs, 
“David Harum,” shows, the 
circus, and paper-covered, pirated edi- 
tions? ‘“‘ Popularly considered,”’ books 
have never been read so assiduously as 
now, nor they meant so little to 
the average reader, who boasts of hav- 
ing read all the popular novels, confess- 
ing in the same breadth that she—for 
women constitute the readers of the 
enormous editigns—remembers nothing 
“T read so many 


minstrel 


have 


of plot or character. 
storles that I can’t recall much about 
any of them; but I have just finished the 
newest one out.” 

Between the jobber trying to dispose 
of the hundredth edition of the lest 
novel and the indiscriminate reader who 
devours books not because of personal 
relish, but because he or she is fearful of 
not looking intelligent when the last book 
is mentioned in public, what chance is 
there for the really great books to be- 
come “ popular monuments?” 

If it be true that Emerson and others 
of the New England school are not read 
as formerly, it merely marks the in- 
creasing drift toward sensationalism, and 
not that Emerson and others are obsolete 
in thought or expression. They are as 
virile to-day as ever. They discuss the 
old problems of life, and stand for the 
great truths which should appeal to this 
generation as they did to their own con- 
temporaries. 

If there is thing which 
guishes a man of culture to-day from 
the shallow egotist it Is his intimacy 
with these very books which the “ larg- 
est jobbers in’ the couatry'! will tell you 
are outlived. Has not Emerson himself 
remarked that, while there do not exist 
in. the world at any one time, enough 
people understanding Plato to pay for 
printing. his. books, the writings of Plato 
have come safely down to us through alt 
the centuries ‘‘as if God Himself had 
brought them in His hand ’’? 


one distin- 








THE ‘ELECTIVE SYSTEM 
AGAIN. 
current number of The 


In the Forum Mr. 


| John Corbin takes up anew the very burn- 
a historic ; 


ing question of the elective system under 
the title, ‘“‘Is the Elective System Elect- 
ive?’ His remarks are valuable in the 
testimony as well as in the way of 
since it appears that he is a 
Harvard of the class of ‘92, 
went to Harvard for the pur- 
English. His ac- 


way of 
argument, 
graduate of 
and that he 


pose of specializing in 


| count of his adventures in search of a spe- 
estimate of | 


cialty is very amusing reading, excepting 


porsibly to the persons responsible for the 


system, the results of which, in his case, he 
describes. 

Hervard, as we have all often heard, is 
the “original imitation,” in this country, 
so to speak, of the German university sys- 
tem. In increasing numbers Harvard pro- 
fessors and Harvard men me revealing to 
their doubts whether Harvard 
has not gone much too far. Prof. Muens- 
terberg, in the first place, showed that in 
general education which all 


educated men have been for centuries as- 


the public 


Germany the 


sumed to need was actually imparted in the 
gymnasia before the student began to spe- 
clalize or ‘‘elect’’ at all in the university. 
This is the instruction which the old-fash- 
ione:l American college professed to give. 
But, according to this German-American 
authcrity, with the student who goes from 
the preparatory school to the university 
and thereby begins to “elect,” there is 
great danger that he may not acquire it at 
all. And then comes Dean Briggs of Har- 


= 


| session of which every 


See East ee en Eat Se Se Ee ae SS 


Doubts About New-Fashioned Education.” 
Aad finally appears Mr, Corbin, a graduate 
af Harvard recent enough to have been 
subjected to the elective system in all its 
sullness, and declares atid’ demonstrates 
chat, for his particular purpose at least, it 
was riot elective at all, and that the stu- 
4ent who thought he knew what he wantd 
sould not get it at Harvard A. D, 1889-02. 

“One kind. of student,” says Mr. Corbin. 
“to be quite candid, profits vastly by the 
elective system, namely, the student whose 
artistic instinct makes him ambitious of 
gaining the maximum effect, an A. B., with 
the mimimum expenditure of means." ‘That 
is a kind of success which is perhaps espe- 
clally aimed at by men who do not expect 
to have to work for their livings, who de- 
sire to be known as “ college-bred men” on 
the easiest terms, and who set the pace, in 
their respective places of so-called educa- 
tion, in extravagant living. This is. the 
kind a serious professor would desire to 
keep out of the place altogether. Yet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Corbin, it is the kind the 
elective system is peculiarly fitted to at- 
tract. 

What is the remedy? Mr. Corbin, having 
had the advantage of a year’s residence in 
Balliol, finds it in some modification of the 
English “ honor schools.” But that sugges- 
tion searcely touches the particular point 
that there is a common fund of “ old-fash- 
loned scholarship,"" which every student 
does get in Great Britain and in Ger- 
many, and does not. get here, under the 
“ elective system.” The excellent Dr. John- 
son, himself an exemplar of the old-fash- 
joned scholarship, who did it enormous 
ercdit, exhibited his usual sagacity once in 
advising Bozzy, 


who was worrying about 


“an elective system ™ suited to the respect- 
ive idiosyncrasies of his own young: “ Not 
to refine in the educate of young children; 
people do.” The 
con mon fund of knowledge, with the pos- 
educated person is 
ought somehow to be made 
Dr, Jones of Hobart finds in impart- 
ing it a function still remaining to the small 
colleges, and thinks it ought to be done by 
the age of or s0, while 
Muensterberg, if we remember rightly, says 
it is done in Germany by seventeen An 
elective system, of which the annual out- 
put is miles of ‘ monographs” 
sible interest or 


you must do as other 


* charged,” 
sure, 


nineteen Prof. 


of no pos- 
value, except as 
menials of the diligence of the monograph- 
ers, cannot be said to have vindicated itself 
iu that production. Still less when it pro- 
President of a who 
knows a great deal about fishes, but does 
not know that Byron wrote the “ Isles of 


Greece "’ 


duces the university 





A LITTLE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE, 

The work of Prof. Eqnst Haeckel, 
which he calls, rather indefinitely, ‘‘ The 
Riddle of the Universe,” just published 
in English by Harper & Brothers, tis 
likely to make much stir In circles other 
than scientific. On its merits as science 
we are nbdt competent to pass even a 
tentative judgment. As a piece of polem- 
ic writing it will appeal in one way or 
another to a considerable class, a large 
number of whom, we fear, will accept its 
science with all the ardor of partisans, 
while others pill scout its science from 
partisanship of quite another source. - It 
is with the temper of the author as a 
controversialist that we are for the mo- 
ment interested to deal, and with this 
little riddle of the universe which it 
seems to us to present and by no means 
to solve: Why is it that the professed 
advocates of “ pure reason” and critics 
of alleged superstition are as cross, hot, 
and narrow and often are as credulous 
as the veriest 
revelation? 

One of the objects of Dr. Haeckel—it 
would not be unfair to say the chief ob- 
ject—is to prove that the immortality of 
the human soul and the existence of a 
Creator, designer, and ruler of the uni- 
verse are simply impossible. He is not at 
all an agnostic. Far from it. He knows 
that there can be no immortality and no 
God. Through some four hundred close 
pages he carries, not mournfully or re- 
luctantly, but with fierce delight, at once 
his triumphant demonstration of his 
ideas and his bitter denunciation of those 
who ‘will not accept them. Like the 
drowning Frenchman, struggling® with 
the waves and with his defective Eng- 
lish, he cries aloud: “I will die; no one 
shall save me.” And not only he, but the 
whole race and all its descendants, and 
any one who believes the opposite is, 
practically, either a fool or a liar. 

Now the theses which the learned doc- 
tor sustains are certainly open to dis- 
cussion. There is no moral or other obli- 
gation to refrain from questioning doc- 


champions of exclusive 


vard “ College " with his ."' Old-Fashionea 


. | 
testi- | apmion that not even the pithecanthro- 








trines which are held as sacred and vital 
by so large a part of the civilized people 
of the world. It is the right of him who 
doubts them to investigate the evid»nce 
for them, and it is his unquestioned priv- 
ilege to publish the results of his in- 
quiry and the bases thereof. It is the 
right. and duty of those who hold the 
doctrines to defend them, and they at 
least may be pardoned if they do so with 
a good deal of heat, since to them the 
doctrines involve the eternal happiness 
or misery of the race. But why should 
those who cannot accept the doctrines, 
who find them unsupported by the facts 
of science. or wholly contradicted by 
those facts, attack them and their ad- 
herents savagely and in scorn? It is the 
experience of the centuries that that is 
not the temper in which truth is most 
surely sought or most convincingly 
spread. From the point of view of mere 
expediency why should not this secular 
lesson be heeded? Why should a man 
who pursues what seems to him a truth 
of great importance, the attainment of 
which is certainly hedged with 
many difficulties and exposed to many 
errors, allow his mind to be blinded by 
passion? And why should one who thinks 
he has reached a truth which cannot be 
accepted: without and distress by 


about 


pain 
the great body of his fellow-men insist on 
their distrust and resentment 
by needless harshness and insult? 

occurs to us, is one of the 
riddles to which we should like to 
learned as Dr. 
Haeckel and much more impartial, ad- 
Preferably the investi- 
“ Monist.” He should 
to the absolute unity 


arousing 


Here, it 
minor 


see some scientist, as 


dress himself. 
gator should be a 
hold, with Haeckel, 
of ali and the evolution of its 
vast variety from one source. Then let 
under 
to envi- 


nature, 


what and 


adaptation 


him inquire at point 
what 
ronment the usually sensible 


vertebrates who 


conditions of 
and practi- 
cal disposition of the 
lifferentiation 
self-deceiving, 


preceded man suffered 
and became the irritable, 
and generally silly temper in which man 
30 persistently indulges. We venture the 
pus erectus of Java can be regarde] as a 
complete missing link in this chain. On 
the face of it human 
unique, but ff there is a “ 


planation of it, it would pe extremely in- 


cussedness ’ is 


monistie “ ex~- 


teresting to have It. 





BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


The absence of any comment whatever in 
regard 
of the pictures made 


to the surprising inappropriateness 
to illustrate some of 
the most popular of recent romances 
little that, after all and above ail, 
the story is the thing, and the whole thing. 

It matters not if the artist clothes the 
hero and the heroine of a tale of yesterday 
in the finery. of the present; nay, we may 
picture a critical an exciting 
historical novel as it does not occur, and it 
is hardly noticed. The young man who 
flustrated “The Crisis’’ either: knows as 
much and takes advantage of it,..or is he 
unaware that the fashionable dress of .the 
early sixties differed greatly from that of 
to-day? -His idea of an old-time 
mammy scems to be a rather well-propor- 
tioned woman, who might as have 
been painted white as black so far as the 
features indicate. Perhaps he thinks a 
pair of big earrings and a bandanna make 
a colored mammy. These things are surely 
a part of the characteristic touches that 
mark them, but the unmistakable evidences 
of good negro blood are 
large mouths with thick lips, and 
hair. It is not many years ago 
young publisher brought out a 
Colonial times in America, 
tions of which he, ladies’ 
" of to-day, figured as the That 
book was widely read and deserved to be, 
yet the pictures were never criticised. 

An artist enjoys an opportunity for the 
display of genius in the illustration of a 
story, if it be a good story, that ranks sec- 
ond only to that which the author used to 
advantage in writing it. This sounds like 
a pretty big claim to put forward, 
tunately one had not far to look for the 
necessary proof to substantiate it. Mr. 
Yohn’s inimitable picture of Raffles illus- 
trating Hornung’s ‘“‘ Amateur Cracksman "™ 
ought to be sufficient, without refesring to 
Mr. Appleton Clark’s pictures, which gener- 
ally illuminate, as well as illustrate, the 
text they accompany. Mr. Clinedinst and 
Mr. Hackens also seldom fail to add some- 
thing more than mere pictures to a book. 


leaves 
doubt 


incident in 


colored 


well 


broad nostrils, 
kinky 
that a 
story of 
in the illustra- 
“a barbered 


man hero. 


but for- 


The mosquito plague is not confined to 
the United States by any means. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. report that they are receiv- 
ing orders for Prof. L. O. Howard's ‘ Mos- 
quitoes’’ from France. There is also talk 
of a French and a German translation. 
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- NONDON, July 26.—In_ this 

| week's Athenaeum Mr. Sid- 

ney Lee pays a graceful 

trisute to his dead friend 

Cosmo Monkhouse for his 

zealous and able service 

rendered through fifteen years to “ The 

Dictionary of Nationai Biography,” and 

to the forthcoming supplement to thai 

great work of reference. Mr. Monkhouse 


will be represented in the supplement by 
a posthumous memoir of Millais. To the 
same supplement Herbert Paul will con- 
tribute a sketch in appreciation of Glad- 


stone, of whom he was a devoted ad- 
mirer and with whom he and his wite 
were intimately acquainted. Sidney Lee | 
has written an article on the late George 


Murray Smith for the supplement, which 
will probably be published before Winter. 

Mr. Monkhouse was one of the secre- 
taries of the Board of Trade as well as 
a renowned critic of the fine arts. . He 
became a Government servant in that 
department in 1857, and his death and 
the retirement of Austin Dobson leaves 
only Edmund Gosse as the representative 
of letters in that branch of the British 
Government. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen, whose “ English 
Utilitarians’’ was brought eut last year | 
by the Putnams in America, now at 
work on a critical biography George 


Eliot. 


is 


of 


Thomas Hardy 
new volume 
novel in hand. 
his “' Wessex Poems 
devoting himself 
writing of poetry 
articles, 


publishes next year a 
of poems, but he has no new 
Since the publication of 
in 1808S he has been 
more and more to the 
and to critical literary 





Robertson Nicoll announces in The 
British Weekly that a new “ extensive 
and thoroughgoing” life of Edward 


FitzGerald based on original information 
and investigation had been undertaken 
by “one of our most practical biograph- 


ers."" Whom, however, he does not name. 


The Athenaeum this week the 
story of the writing and pubNcation of 
J. H. Shorthesuse’s famous novel “* John 
Inglesant.”’ It seems that the novelist, 
who is a manufacturer of sulphuric acid 
in Birmingham, hed never set foot out 
of the British Isles and that the Italian 
scenes and studies of character in his 
novel are purely imaginary. The bovk 
was finiehed in 1877 and printed for 
private circulation in 1880; it was ac- 
cepted by the Macmillans a year later at 
the instance of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Thus far, 81,250 copies have been sold. 
In the last twenty years Mr. Short- 
house has written other novels and short 
stories, notably ‘‘ The Little Schoolmaster 
Mark,” “ Sir Percival,” ‘‘ Countess Eve,” 
“ Teacher of the Violin and Other Tales,” 
‘and “Blanche, Lady Falaise,” besides 
even presenting critical and expository 
articles on literary topics through the ré-, 
views. 


gives 


The edition of the collected poems of 
Agnes Robinson, now Mme. Duclaux, to 
be published by Fisher Unwin, will be, 
dedicafed to the poet’s first husband, 
James Darmesteter, with whom she 
‘founded La Revue de Paris, to which she 
sti contributes. Mme. Darmesteter, to’ 
give her the name by which’she As best 
kenown across the Channel, writes equally: 
well in French and English, and her 
poems, songs, and ballads are principally 
in the latter language. In French she 
has written ‘ Marguerites du Temps 
Passé,” an appreciation of Froissart and 
a life of Rénan. 








The library of the late Prof. Max-Miil- 
ler, which, you doubtlessthave heard, has 
been purchased by Baron Iwasaki for 
presentation to the University of Tokio, 
will be kept in separate apartments in 
the university under Max-Miiller’s name 
and open to any student of Oriental lan- 
guages. It includes 13,000 volumes, 





Bismarck figures as an artist and liter- 
ary critic in an exceedingly nalve but in- 
teresting contribution to the Deutsche 
Revue by Dr. Ludwig Aegidi of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. In the latter capacity 
Bismarck is pictured as reading one in- 
stallment of a novel by Miss Braddon and 
figuring out, to the amusement of his 
friends, the later developments of the 
story almost exactly as they subsequent- 
ly appeared. The author extols him asa 
statesman with the soul of a poet and as 
a master of German style. 





Hall Caine himself will contribute a 
modest introduction to the forthcoming 
volume in the Bnglish Writers of ‘To- 
day Series, which treats of the author of 
“The Christian.” The bock will con- 
tuin some unpublished letters of Ruskin, 
Wilkie Collins, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
and others: 


















John. Marray will publish before the 
end of the year a meet rakes of 
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Was announced ten days ago. She had 
tinished the manuscript a week or 
before her death. 





It ix announced at Sotheby's that some 
books of Augustin Daly not disposed of 
at the New York sale will be put on 
sale here next week, one of the items 
being the grangerized edition of Shakes- 
eare’s plays in forty-four vclumes. 


E. A. D. 


Mackail on Wi Sint Morris A gain.” 


The third issue 
of the 
an address 
Nov. 12, 
mersmith, 
ist Society, 


if the Doves Press is one 
most beautiful of books. Its text is 
on William Morris, delivered 
1900, at Kelmscott House, Ham- 
before the Hammersmith Social- 
of which Morris was the founder 
and leading spirit. 

The paper on which the Doves Press 
books are printed, with its beautiful water 
mark, is the work of the Bachelors of Little 
Chart, the finest paper makers in the world. 
The Doves type is fine in every way, 
the pages of the book set solidly with prac- 
tically no lateral leading, depend upon the 
perfection of detail of compositor and press- 
man, to whom due credit is given in the 
colophon. The pages are all the more ef- 
fective from being entirely unbroken; para- 
Sraphs being simply indicated by a fine 
paragraph mark. The only ornament used 
in the partly rubricated title 
page--fine in its simplicity—and the print- 
ing of the first line of the first page in 
red—this line being entirely in small 
The book contains unusual 
of extra fly leaves, and is in the 
full vellum. binding familiar to lovers of 
the work of the Doves bindery. 

J. W. Mackail, the friend and biographer 
of William Morris, was asked by Mrs. 
Cobden-Sanderson, one of the friends for 
whom Morris had a special affection, 
open last Winter's course of meetings 
the Hammersmith Soctalist Society 
tirst after long disuse—with an addre: 
the founder of the society and the former 
master of the house. He thereupon pre- 
pared and delivered the present address in 
the room where, twenty-one years before, 
Morris had carried on the manufacture of 


and 


book is a 


set 
capitals, an 


number 


to 
of 
the 


8 on 


his celebrated Hammersmith carpets; 
| which for years had been in use for So- 
cialist meetings, and chiefly and exclu- 


sively at the last for those of the Hammer- 
smith Socia'ist Society. Mr. Mackail adds 
society, the last of those found- 
or joined by Morris, represents in a 
sense the success and failure of his life. It 
certainly represents the subject which in 
those later years engrossed his mind and 
ay nearest to his heart." 

The present address—probably because it 
was prepared for and delivered before the 
friends of both Morris the man and to 
sharers of his Socialistic views—leaves us 
with a more viyid picture and a clearer un- 
derstanding of both Morris's life work in 
handicraft and his Socialistic views and 
aims than the biography. The latter phase 
of his character is that which the world 
least understands and in which it fails to 
sympathize. 

Mr. Mackail briefly outlines Morris's life, 
not so much as to its outward happenings 
as to the causes which made him what he 
was. ‘‘ The subtile admixture of blood, for 
which science can give no full account, 
had*made him a born lover of the Middle 
Ages and a born hater of the ages which 
followed them.,”’ 

Morris's: aims are finely summarized. At 
first all his efforts were directed toward 
reinstating as a fine art the decorations, 
fittings, and furniture of houses, first en- 
tirely for his own use, and then as the sub- 
ject grew upon him, for the world; the 
decoration of churches being a sidé issue. 
His interest in’ mural paintings, illumina- 
tions, in .poetry and remance; his efferts 
at reviving old precesses of dyeing, carpet 
weaving, paper making, and ip fact all 
forms of handicraft, including his ‘latest, 
the establishment of the Kelmscott Press.’ 


ed 


In fact, “he practiced so many arts be-- 


cause to him art was a single thing '’; his 
keen energies being directed toward a sin- 
gle object, “the reintegration of human 
life.” But in the midst of his absorbing 
private interests Morris became more and 
more attracted toward public questions. 


» From 1876 onward he was one of the 
most active members of the Eastern Ques- 
tion Association, which did so much by its 
infleunce on public opinion to save the 
country from a disgraceful and disastrous 
war in defense of the De i ay Empire. In 
1877 he founded the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. In 1879 hé be- 
came urer of the National Liberal 
The giving of lectures and ad- 
dresses had become one of his ular oc- 
cupations. They were at first chiefly de- 
livered to working designers and art stu- 
Genta, we” | from the first spvolved his whole 
and wees ice. From a man 
of let t, ving inteneely within 
rapidly evemopet. almost 

oateat h he wit i to a teacher, a leader, a 

man of .pu pattie. 


Mr. Ngee clearly formulates just what 
Morris and the best of the Socialists hoped 
to bring about gradually—"' the total recon- 
stitution of society”’’; his was far from 
being the popular idea of Socialism, which 
4s more néarly Anarchism. Mr. Mackall! re- 
“views the present condition of Socialism 
and formulates the present hope which is 
that of William Morris: “ A Socialist pure 
and simple (the two epithets in the full 
weight of their meaning apply to Mopris 
witb consummate fitness) he knew that 
the work before him, and those.who stood 
by him, was a single and definite thing 
only, and that was to make Socialists. To 
make Socialists, not to prescribe work for 
them when made.” 


life 
a and 


Antiquities from Egypt. 
BOSTON, July 26.~The Rev. Dr, William 
C. Winslow of Boston, founder of the 


American Branch of the Egypt Exploration 


Fund in 1883, its Vice President for the 
| United word trom Prof. Fila: | 


two | 


ders Petrie, that ‘‘ the 
new 


any 


the great explorer, 
draws more attention than 
have had before.'’ As soon 
in London closes, hundreds 
from Abydos chiefly, will 
be presented to the leading museums lik« 
those at Yale, the Carnegie at Pittsburg, 
the Metropolitan in New York, and those 
in Chicago. There is now a continuous 
records of the Kings of the first:or second 
nd of several prehistoric Kings 

the objects in gold very 
interesting, such as a gold bar bearing the 
name of Mena, the first King. The tomb 
of Bener-ab, .( Sweet of Heart,’’)_ his 
daughter, afforded among its treasures the 
ivory figure of a young girl attired in 
fiowing costume Hellenic scholars will 
be interested. to the earliest known 
fragments of Aegean pottery, antedating by 
two or three thousand years perhaps thos 


collection 
that we 
as the exhibit 
of the objects, 


dynasty, a 
Some _ of 


are 


note 


from Mycenae and the Greek isles Dr 
Winslow states that he has just received 
word that a hundred cases of ushabti 
funerary images) await his order in Lon- 


don for distribution among subscribers, in 


cluding museums. He thinks the next in 
stallment of papyri may he made by Jan- 
uary. The society vells none of its an- 
tiquities, but presents them pro rata of 
subscriptions from localities where are 


museums. But $5 a year secures the year's 


llustrated reports 





The Record Price for a First Folio 


On July 16 Christie, Manson & Woods 
sold in London one of the finest examples 
of the first folio Shakespeare, 1623, that 
has ever come upon the market, the sum 
of £1,720 being paid for it, which is, of 
course, the record price. On July 11, 189%, 
the sum of £1,700 was given at Christie's 
for another and most remarkable copy of 
the first edition of Shakespeare's plays, 
measuring 12% by 8% inches, (the size of 
the Grenville. copy in the British Museum.) 
It was in the original calf, and save for a 


portion of the outer margin of the title page 
having been cut off and fragments of the 
text from four pages found to be lacking 
the copy was perfect, the portrait after 
Droeshout and Ben Jonson's verses being 
in good condition. The purchaser was Mr. 
MacGeorge of Glasgow, who possesses the 
finest copy known of the folio 
Shakespeare—the Ear! of Oxford's, which 
fetched, in 1895, the record price of £540. 

Copies of the catalogue of the recent 
Christie sale have just reached this coun- 
try. The £1,720 first folio is there described 
as the “ property of a gentleman,” meas- 
uring 12% by 8% inches (being smaller than 
the £1,700 copy), and in modern binding, by 
Francis Bedford, red morocco extra, in the 
Harleian style. The bottom corner of the 
verses and lower margins of the last three 
leaves were slightly repaired, but the gen- 
eral condition was said to be very fine. 
The price paid for it is significant, and 
illustrates the bibliographical interest now 
taken in important literary treasures. 

Until July 11, 1899, when £1,700 was given 
for a first folio, the highest sum paid at 
English auctions for a copy was £716 2s., 
for which the Baroness Burdett-Coutts se- 
cured George Daniel's fine example in 1364, 
(measuring 15% by 8% inches, and in old 
Rusela binding.) Sir William Tite’s copy, 
in crimson morocco, by Bedford, and meas- 
uring 12 3-16 by 7° 15-16 inches, sold in 1874 
for £440, and after passing through several 
hands was resold in 1801 at the Ives sale 
for $4,200 to Dodd, Mead & Co. It is now 
in the possession of William A. White of 
Brooklyn. The late Mr. Tooney’s copy, 
which measured 13% by 8% inches, was pri- 
vately purchased in 1899 by J. Pierpont 
Morgan for a little over £1,000. This price, 
as well as the ‘other high prices paid for 
fine copies, was governed by. size and con- 
dition, for a wide-margined: copy is seldom 
ween and a perfectly sound, undoctored 
copy 1s superlatively rare. 

In 1750 David Garrick paid Payne £1 16s. 
for a first folio Shakespeare; in 1790 the 
Duke of Roxburghe gave £35, l4s.. for a 
copy; Isaac Reed's fetched £38 in 1807; 
five years later the Roxburghe copy was 
resold for £100, and in 1818 Saunders’s copy 
was bought by Grenville for £121 16s., (the 
latter is now in the British Museum.) Dr. 
Dibdin thought this sum to be “ the high- 
est price ¢ver given, or likely to be gtven, 
for the book,”’ but the wise doctor was a 
sorry prophet. In 1822 John Philip Kem- 
ble’s copy sold for £122 7s,, Hibbert’s bring- 
ing £155 in 1847, (in 1854 it was resold by 
Lilly to Henry Huth for £250,) Then came, 
in 1864, the Daniel copy, £716 2s., the 
Charlemont following the next year, £455; 
George Smith’s, in 1867, £410; Perkins's, 
1873, £585, (the Dent copy,) and Tite's, in 
1874, £440, later the Robinson, Cooke, Ives, 
and White copy.) In 1879 Miss Hanscom 
(Mrs. Pope) paid £400 for a copy; in 1884 
Thorold's fetched £590, (now owned by 
Robert Hoe,) and in 1891 Ives’s copy 
fetched $4,200. And now we see the enor- 
mous sums of £1,700 and £1,720 given for 
copies. The latter price is remarkably 
high, and the highest ever given—but we 
will not add with Dibdin “or likely to be 
given "—for the book. 
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Mr. Dane and the Mattoids. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

Why do these Baconian flies so pester 
Mr, Dana? If he doesn’t mind I'll brush 
the insects off of him. Who can doubt that 
Baconians are lunatics? I go further than 
Mr. Dana—they are raving crazy. They 
write books and things and dig in the 
musty past, but who reads the stuff? Of 
course there is nothing true about it. Mr. 
Dana's word is good enough for me. Kv- 
erybody knows about Mr. Dana and 
Shak . ut who knows a 

about Bacon? a * minke Bacon By 
like all his followers. Coke thought so, and 
Bacon’s mother died crazy. 1 do not know 
weet a matters (two t's or ops is, but it 











a good word fits the Baconians ex- 
os I think yee eg the the short 
ZL i rnenleg we ay Gh 2 ell The @ 2 





















icks."’ 
we find one 
with 
Mr 

mattoid discloses 
tality. 


ish 


ously 


do I care 
Gen Butler? 
[a poet 


and 


that poets are mad as March hares. Emer- , 
son was crazy enough to want a man to 
hitch his wagon to a star—think of it! 
And Ben Butler stole spoons. Anyway, not 
one of them would know a mattoid if he 
met it in the road. I am glad my brain is 
made of sterner stuff, and so long as 
Mr. Dana is in the field with his mattoid, 


microbe 


antitoxin, 1 teel perfectly secure. 
And the omaane part of it is that the 
want you to “read their evi- 


Baconlans 
dence."’ 
1sylum and having all the 
presenting 
which they had written to prove their san- 
and wanting you to read the mattoid- 
inous stuff! 
is well enough to have such book reviewers 
as Mr 


ity, 


tell 


one 


*,.* Henry van Dyke appears to be never so 
happy as when depicting rugged life in the 
wilds of Canada. 
uresque 


story, 


McClure’'s Magazine for August, in which 
he lays bare the heart of a French Cana- 
ene Jean Lammottte, who has 


dian guide, 
an experlence with “ 
unclaimed estates in France.” 


tainly 


and he is an interesting hero, 
into several 
scathed, 
quise. 

story of 
ends happily. 
Chapman, 
illustrating Dr. van Dyke’s stories 


8. 
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They belong to nobody, 


Dana’s process 


: and is enough completely 
all 
nightmares that can be 
[ am in favor of a law making it conclusive 
evidence 


of lunacy for any mzn to seri- 
announce himself a Baconian. What 
for Oliver W. Holmes, Emerson, 


Dana 
us about 
**mattoid " 
I am for Mr. Dana, 
fly away with the evidence! 

Stillwate 


“A Year of Nobility,” 


It 

















































and when 
we rope him and classify him 
branding iron. That seems to be 
The use of this word 
Mr. Dana's superior men- 
to demol- 
Baconian 

Whew! 


the labered of 


produced. 


tomes 


Holmes was nothing but 


and we know from Shakespeare 


Think of going through a mattoid 
uncanny things 
volume after volume 


you with 


It makes one feel creepy. It 
He has too much sagacity to 
the contents—just stamps it 
in red ink and that settles that 
and the mattoids 
H. C. NUFT. 


r, Oklahoma, July 17, 1901. 


He 
background 


has chosen this pict- 
for a delightful new 
to appear in 


a smooth prospector of 
Jean is cer- 
of Marquis,” 
who plunges 
kinds of danger, emerges un- 
and finally wins Madame la Mar- 


‘pretty good kind 


is a story of the right sort; a 
action—a love story—and one that 
The pictures are by Charles 





who has been so successful in 
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BEST 250 BOOKS. 


weed 
An Annotated List Prepared by 
the State Library as the Best 
Published in 1900. 


™M the New York State Li- 
brary we have just received 
the subjoined Hist of 200 
books which has been pre- 
pared by the library as the 
best of those published during the year 
1900. Inasmuch as more than 6,000 books 
were issued during the year, this list com- 
prises about 4 per cent. of the total. It 
was the purpose of the Book Board of the 


State Library in preparing this list to 
make it one which ft could recommend to 


the public libraries of the State. 


REFERENCE BOOKS, 


ITWD STATES catalogue; books in 
nae 1399. H. W. Wilson, ey ne 
. Author I including anonymous tit! 
action “Miviag short title, price, and publisher 
of each edition, but no dates. 2. Directory of 
publishers. 3, Title index, referring to —-. in 
author list. Of trigh practical value to large bu 
era, in spite of frequent errors and omissions. 
SPOFFORD, A. R. Book for all readers. 
Payee - binding, d arrange 
. tsition, . an 
Pe .} of Docke. with oe abte a 
training, making information A, roe L mag +4 


e4ministration, rare books, 
Bibrariana, but of interest to all book lovers. 


m the re of books; with 
et ie by ry Van Dyck. 
Houghton, $1.50. 


History, H. M. Stephens; Memoirs and bi - 


Agnes Repplier; Sociology, A. T. Hadley; 
Fiction. Srander” atthews; Poetry, Bliss Perry; 


@eeay and criticism, H. W. Mabie. 

BAILEY, L. H., & OTHERS. Cyclopedia 
of American horticulture. 4v. v. 1-2. 
Macmillan, net $5 per volume. 

Alphabetic; v. 2, to Myrtus Range, Key West 
to laska. Mainly descriptions of species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental 
plants, with suggestions for cultivation and 
geographic sketches. Entries generally 
scientific form, with reference from common 
name. * Principal. articles signed. Many !us- 
trations. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 


SHALER, N. S. The individual; a study 
of life and death. Appleton, $1.50, 

Naturalist’s study, frem scientific standpoint, 
ef the relations and possibilities of personality, 
with special consideration of the meaning of 
death. 

SHINN, M. W. Biography of a baby. 
Houghton, $1.50. P 

Careful scientific observation of physical and 
mental development during first year; sympa 
thetic without sentimentality aiid charmingly 
written. For mothers and psychologists. 
BOWKER. R. R. The arts of life. Hough- 

ton, $1.25. 

On attainment of highest results tn character, 
culture, and human relations through every-day 
life and enlightened use of education, business, 
politics, and religion. 

GRIGGS, E. H. The new humanism. Au- 
thor, $1.60. , 

Ten papers applying scientific methods o 
e@tudy to persona! tind social matters. Stimu- 
lating and optimistic. 


~~ RELIGION. 


HILLIS, N. D. Influence of Christ in 
modern life. Maemillan, $1.50. 

Stydy of new jems of the church in Amer- 
tcan" soctety. ints out continved .supremacy 
ef Christian ideals under changed aspects. 
MeCONNELL, 8. D. Essays practical and 

speculative. Whittaker, $1.50. 

@he morals of sex; Church and clergy; Broad 
churchmen and narrow; Theologica! seniinaries; 
Mature and God; God manifest; The other life, 
and other essays. 

BRADFORD, A. H. Age of faith. Hough- 
tea, $1.50. 

Considers this an age of faith rather than 
4oubt. Interprets theories about God, man, and 
the universe in light of God's fatherhood. 

N, A. T. Forward movements cf 
the fast half century. Funk, $1.50, 

@xford movement, chyrch union, medical mis- 

rescue missions, city evangelization, Ram- 

and. women of India, and other philan- 

@hropic, ‘missionary, and spiritual movements. 

PEABODY, F. G. Jesus Christ and the 
social question. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Shows intimate acquaintance with modern lit- 
erature of question, discusses problems with 
fairness, and writes with lucidity.—Athenaenm. 

















‘SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPMAN, J. J. 
Scribner, $1.25. 
Essays’ urging in vigorous language the value 
in securing ‘better political and social! conditions 
th ariaeanaas action made effective by charac- 


Practical agitation. 


CARNEGIF, ANDREW. Gospel of wealth, 
and other timely essays. ntury, $2. 
Wealth, poverty, trusts, relations of capital 
and labor, colonial possessions, imperialism, 

democracy in England, &c. 
GORREN, ALINE. Anglo-Saxons and 
others. Scribner, $1.50. 

Comparative study of race tendencies and mo- 
tives. Concedes superior qualities to Angio- 
Saxon, “but recognizes defects which endanger 
his permanent leadership Complements De- 
molin’s flattering estimate of Anglo-Saxon. 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. The strenu- 

ous life. Century, $1.50. 

Thirteen short essays urging a practical gos- 
pel of strength and action in character building 
and civic life. 
SPEARS, J. R 

Scribner, $2.50. 

History of origin, growth, and suppression. 
ADAMS, BROOKS. America’s economic 

supremacy. Macmillan, $1.25. 

Five essays discussing the commercial strug- 





American slave trade. 





gie between nations, and chiefly England's 
losees, with one on national! selection in litera- 
ture. 


REINSCH, P. 8. World politics at the end 
Sf ost? nineteenth century. Macmillan, 
-, 


Dispassionate discussion of colonization and 
imperialism, drawn mainly from European iilus- 
trations, but considering questions for United 
States Bibliographies and map 


CONANT, C. A. United States in the Ori- 
ent. Houghton, $1.25. 

Essays, reprinted from periodicals. concerned 
chiefly with economic rather than ethical and 
political aspects of subject. Favors expansion. 
FOSTER, J. W. Century of American di- 

plomacy. Houghton, $3.50; 

1776-1876 Chapter on Monroe doctrine covers 
Venezuela dispute. Written from wide experi- 
ence and carey! use of first-hand sources. 
McCLURE, A. K. Our Presidents and how 

we make them. Harper, $2. 

Story of each campaign from first to that of 
2896. Writer participated actively in fourteen 
contests. 

FAIRCHILD, G. T. Rural wealth and wel- 
fare. (Rural science series.) Macmillan, 


$1.25 


Practically a textbook of economics, dea 
with productive industry, distribution of tae 
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Author visited New Zealand in 1809, studied 


he compulsory arbitration and briefty 
Sosenibes its origin, details, TT cteane. 
a x A. Ten years’ war. Houghton, 


Studies of the slum, the tenement, the tenant, 


the street , and battle f 

Ss SSF cnations in New Fork, ™ hie 

SPAHR, C. B. America's working people. 
Longmans, 


on personal study of conditions in New 

and Southern factory towns, 1 
vania coal mines, Homestead iron mills i- 
cago trades unions, farming districts of Minne- 
sota and Dakota, and among negroes and Mor- 
mons. 


SWIFT, LINDSAY. Brook farm. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 
The enterprise and its influences, with sketches 
of residents. Keen judgments, tempered 
kindly humor. 
BLY, R. T. Monopolies and trusts. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. . 

Thorough treatment, bel part of an exten- 
siwe work in — a ad on distribution of 
wealth. Clear and valuable; less popular than 
Jenks’s trust problem. 

Jae, J. W. Trust problem. McClure, 
ne . : 

Popular presentation of facts for general read- 
ers rather than special students of theory. Au- 
thor a careful investigator, ed as expert 
agent by United States industrial commission. 
FORSYTH, G. A. Story of the soldier. 

ont ie ry rican army, with 

0 me A 
portragel of soldier's Nfe and characteristics. 
WILLARD, J. F. “ Josiah Flynt” pseud. 
ee of an itinerant’ policeman. Page, 

Supplemen ts his experiences as a tramp by 
onthe railway policeman. Emphasizes public 
responsibility for prevailing abuses. 

CANDEE, Mrs. H. C. How women may 
earn. a living. Macmillan, $1. 

Discusses boarding houses, the stage, type- 
Frit, nee Weicior lectamea, wewmpaper, Wore, 

jor , 
trade, te., with good sense, pleasing style, and 
practical details. 


EDUCATION. 


DEWEY, JOHN. School and society. Mc- 
Clure, $1. : faa 

Suggestive papers on the school in relation to 
eocial pregreas and to the life of the child, and 
on waste in education, with statement of meth- 
ods of University Elementary School of Chicago. 
BUTLER, N. M., Ed. Education in the 

United States. 2v. Lyon, $3.50. 

Nineteen monographs prepared by educational 
specialists to present leading facts of our edu- 
cational methods and progress at Paris Expo- 
sition. 

DAVIDSON, THOMAS. A history of edu- 
cation. Scribner, net $1. 

Attempts to correlate each system of educa- 
tien with the age which formulated it, and 
point out the historical and philosophical evo- 
lution. 

BURRAGE, SEVERANCE & BAILEY, H. 
T. School sanitation and decoration. 
Heath, $1.50. 


Treats of location, construction, ventilation, 
heating, lighting, sanitary care, furniture, and 
of details of form. finish, and decoration. Sug- 
gestive chapter on beauty In sebool work. List 
of suitable pictures and casts. 

THRASHER, M. B. Tuskegee; its story 
and its work. Small, $1. 

Outcome of careful investigations. Gives de- 
(alls of organization and workings of schoo! and 
avnual conferences, with reports om subsequeat 
work of pupils. 


THWING, C. F. College administration. 


Century, $2. 

Di of relations between Faculty and 
govern boards, investment of funds, freedom 
of teaching, fraternities. imadequate equipment 
for prof: 1 education, exemption from prop- 
erty tax, &c. 


FOLK-LORE. 


McMANUS, SEUMAS. “ Mac,” Ys aaeg 
Denegai fairy stories. McClure, $1. 
Ten genuine folk-tales, somewhat barbaric and 
bloody-flavored, told ‘in Irish dialect. Quaintly 
illustrated. 











NATURAL SCIENCE. 


WALLACE, A. R. Studies scientific and 
social. Macmillan, $5. 

Fifty-two essays, full of information and in- 
terest, on the tines of geology, evolutionary bi- 
ology, anthropology, and sociology. 
WILLIAMS, H. 8. Story of nineteenth 

century science. Harper, q 

Sketches genera Bg eon ical and nat- 
ural sciences. W Adda and adapted to 
poplar reading, yet scientific in spirit and 
method. 

ILES, GEORGE. Flame, electricity, and 
the camera. Doubleday, net % 

Man's progress from first kindling of fire to 
wireless telegraph and photography of color. 
Brings out in brilliant light achievements of last 
century. 

DOUBLEDAY, MRS. N. B. De G. “ Neltje 
Blanchan,” ud. Nature’s garden. 
Doubleday, $53. 

Excellent popular reference book on wild flow- 
ers; too large for field use. Groups by color, 
and as fragrant, unpleasantly scented, conapicu- 
ous in fruit. Points out relations with insects. 
Good photographic illustrations, many in color. 
KEELER, H. L. Our native trees and how 

to identify tkem. Scribner, net $2. 

Scientifically accurate, well arranged; over 300 
admirable photographic Ulustrations and draw- 
ings. Northern United States to Rocky Mount- 
ains. Best popular guide. 


ATKINSON, G. F. Studies of American 
furlgi; mushrooms, edible, poisonous, &c. 
Andrus, $3. 

General chapters on character and develep- 
ment, classified detailed desc chapters 
on presefvation and selection for table. Recipes 
by Mrs. Rorer, and chapter on chemistry ami 
toxicology by J. F. Clark. Authoritative, clear, 
fully Ulustrated by photographs, generally life 
size. 

CHAPMAN, F. M. Bird studies with a 
camera. Appleton, $1.75. 

Describes outfit and methods with photographic 
reproductions. Graphic account of personal ex- 
periences. Combines scientific exactness with 
sympathetic touch of bird lover. 

DUGMORE, A. R. Bird homes. Double- 
day, net $2. 

Nests, eggs, and breeding babits of land birds 
breeding in Bastern United States, with hints 
on rearing and photographing young birds. Ex- 
cellent photographs, sometimes colored. 


USEFUL ARTS, 


HOW to make and how to mend. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 

Brief alphabetically arranged receipts for use- 
ful articles and operations indoors and out, from 
Aeolian harps to washing woolens. Illustrated. 
BYRN, E. W. Progress of invention in the 

nineteenth century. Munn, $3 

Attempts comprehensive enumeration, with 
some description, of inventions and developments 
practically applied. Of much value in spite of 
omissions. Weill illustrated. 

GARDINER, C. F. Care of the consumpt- 
ive. Putnam, $1.25. 

Aims to give clear, practical rules governing 
use of fresh air, sunlight, food, rest, and exer- 
cise. Not intended to supplant medical advice. 
ox D. Horseless vehicles. Hen- 

ey, 4 

Practical treatise on automobiles and motor 
cycles operated by steam, hydrocarbon, electric, 
ana pneumatic motors. Full iltustration of 
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mechanism of motive power and running gear. 
Lists of patents and manufacturers. 
KING, F. H._ Irrigation and drainage. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 
Deals with relations of water to soils and 
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Soviying principles. "Avoids "cagineccing prob. 

BRUNCKEN, Ernest. North American 
forests and forestry. ge $2. 

Popular but thoroughly sofentific treatise on 

and methods of wee eeeereoiiee. 
Of intergst to all tree lovers, rs, and 
land owners. Chapter on forestry as profession. 
Wie M. Concerning cats. Loth- 

Pay + thor’s cats and those of other people, 
cat clubs, shows, hospitais, breeding, 
treatment, cats in , Cat artists, &c., with 
103 engaging portraits. 

HERRICK, C. T. First aid to the young 
housekeeper, Scribner, $1. 
wiains various ‘* thin that every one 
knows ** about marketing, kitchen fire, cooking 
processes, tidy and sanitary housekeeping, man- 
agement of servants. 
SOWLE, HENRIETTA. I go a-market- 
ing. Little, $1.50. 

Seasonable suggestions for usual and dainty 
dishes, with directions for preparation. Conver- 
sational, without exactness of professional 
book; of value to ho’ with judgement. 
HARRISON, EVELEEN. Home nursing. 

Macmillan, $1. 
it rules and remedies to be used in care 
of sick, some general directions rding nour- 
ishment, and simple recipes for invalid cook- 
ing. Preface. 
OPPENHEIM, NATHAN. Care of the 
child in health. Macmillan, $1.25. 

A physician's practical counsels to parents. 
Reginning with preparations for child’s advent, 
discusses feeding, bathing, sleep, habits, educa- 
tion, defective children, common diseases, reia- 
tions of parents to children. 

CROMWELL, J. H. The American busi- 
ness woman. Putnam, §2. 

Guide for imvestment, preservation, and ac- 
cumulation of property, with full explanation 
end ifustration of business met 
WHEELER, C. G. Woodworking for be- 

ginners. Putnam, $3.50. 

Practical carpentry for boys, treating of the 
workshop, the making of toys, implements, fur- 
niture, boats, and simple house building. Al- 
phabetically arranged descriptions of tools and 
operations. 706 illustrative figures. 


FINE ARTS. 


BLASHFIELD, E. H. & B. W. Itaiian 
cities. 2v. Scribner, $4. 
On the art treasures and history of Ravenna, 
Siena, Florence, Parma, Perugia, Corlona, Spo- 
leto, Assisi, Mantua, and on Raphael in: Rome. 


DILKE, E. F. 8. Lady. French architects 
and sculptors of the eighteenth century. 
Macmillan, $11 

Valuable reference book for students of French 
art. Superbly ftNustrated, bristling with cita- 
tions of authorities and frequent untranslated 
quotations from French. Chapter on medalists. 


MUMFORD, J. K. Oriental rugs. Scrib- 
ner, net $7.50. 

First available book on subject. Authoritative 
information on history, materials, weaving, dyes, 
and dyers, with accurate descriptions and dis- 
tinguishing details. Rich and valuable iilustra- 
tions, 16 in color. 


DAY, L. F., & BUCKLE, MARY. Art in 
neediework, Scribner, $2.50. 

‘Practical handbook om embroidery, describing 
many stitches and designs. Admirable illustra- 
tions, many showing back as well as face of 
work. 

DOWNES, W. H. Twelve great artists. 
Little, $1. 

Frane Hails, Rembrant, Rubens, Fortuny, 
Daubigny, Felicien Rops, Boutet de Monvel, 
Winslow Homer, St. Gaudens’ Shaw monument, 
Goaree Inness, John La Farge, Sargent’s por- 
traits. 








MUSIC, 
HUGHES, RUPERT. Contemporary Amer- 
fcan composers. Page, $1.50. 

Carefully prepared biographic and critical no- 
tices of living composers, about whom informa- 
tion {s not enaily obiained. Portraits and fac 
similes. 

FINCK, H. T. Songs and song writers. 
Scribner, $1.25. 

History, appreciations, and depreciations. A 
sort of song Badeker for amateurs, with bibiio- 
graphic footnotes for stufents. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


FYLES, FRANKLIN. The theatre and !ts 
M. a = hanical 
iar ness, mechanical, 
~ arene moras, caapene $F, mae? at 
ywrights to management, § ew 
San dramatic critic. 
HUBERT, P. G., Jr. The stage as a ca- 
reer. Putnam, $1. 

Practical consideration and advice. Discusses 
qualifications, training, dangers, hardships, 
actor’s social position, contri salaries, &c. 
Quotes opinions of famous a: 5 
McCARTHY, EUGENE. Familiar fish, 

oo habits and capture. Appleton, 


Practical book on fresh water game fish. De- 
scribes varieties, gives details about rods aad 
tackle, hints as te metheds, outfits, camp life, 

c. 


THOMPSON, Mrs. G. SETON. A woman 
tender: Doubleday, $2. 

Rocky mountain journeys and camping expert- 
ences with her husband while he gathered ma- 
tertat for “ Wild Animals [I Have Known.” 
Chapter on outfit. Specially happy  illustra- 





POETRY. 


STEDMAN, E. C.. Ed. An American an- 
thology, 1787-1899. Houghton, $3. 

Best and most comprehensive  coliection. 
Grouped chronologically. Attempts te represent 
best work, not to select the imperishable. Fol- 
lowed by compact bi ic notices, alpha- 
betically arranged, of poets represented. In- 
dexes of first lines, titles, and poets. 
CARMAN, BLISS, & HOVEY, RICHARD. 

Last songs from Yegabondia. Small, $1. 

Each has held the technic of his art high, with 
@ notable intolerance of unmelodious singing and 
an aspiration for graceful, unhackneyed forms. 
~Joel Benton, 

MIFFLIN, LLOYD, Fields of dawn and 
later sonnets. Houghton, $1. 

Serious, delicate, and: beautiful. He reflects 
the moods ef the cultivated tmegination rather 
than the universal experience in which all men 
have a part.—Outlook. 

VAN DYKE, HENRY. Toiling of Felix 
and other poems. Scribner, i. 

Two narrative poems, retigious in motive, a 
shorter didactic poem and several outdoor songs. 
ROSTAND, EDMOND. L’'Aigton; a play in 

six acts. Russell, $1.50. 

Tragedy; hero, the young King of Rome, sen 
of Napoleon I. 


ESSAYS, HISTORY, &c, 


GARDINER, J. H. Forms of prose litera- 
ture. Scribner, net $1.50. 

Manual of criticism and composition, written 
with Barrett Wendell’s eo-cperation to supple- 
ment his ‘‘ English Composition.’ Ilhustrative se- 
lections from modern authors {ill two-thirds of 
volume 
WEBSTER, W. F. English composition 

and literature. Houghton, 90 cents. 

Teachers’ manual, based on outlined four years’ 
course, Detailed treatment of paragraphs, sen- 
tences, words, punctuation, as well as broader 
questions of compesition and style. Frequent 
apt illustrations from contemporary writers and 
suggestive questions and exercises, 
HOWBELIA4, W. D. Literary friends and 

acquaintance. Harper, $2.50. 

Appreciation and aneedote of American writers 
of past.forty years. Author’s frank and modest 
personality a chief charm to many readers. 
NICHOLSON, MEREDITH. The Hoosiers. 

Macmillan, $1.25. 

Sketches, growth of intellectual life, and ex- 
pression im Indiana. The series makes valuable 
contribution to history of American literature 
in monographs on special phases. 

WENDELL, BARRETT. Literary history 
ef America. Scribner, $3. 


By Harvani professor of English. Traces de- 
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vi of American literature as affected 
polttioel and social history, drawing tf 
comparison with English conditions. 
MASTIN. E. 8. Lucid intervals. Harper, 
Clever talks on children, husbands, and wi 
crane, Sad, camaals Rew (Fork oer, cnerey 
3, , 
amiable satire, and keen sense of | a sf 


si BE. R. Prose of Edward Rowland 
1th, Houghton, $1.25. 
Graceful papers on humming birds, Shake- 
ggg prose, spelling reform, listening to mu- 
. SMpperiness of certain words, leftever ex- 
a of face. Brief biographic sketch, 
KINNER, C. M. Flowers in the ve. 
Lippincott, $1.50. Wt 
hee ie ee  & om who gee a 
stre 
ao ons hae a yards, as well as in 


SPALDING, J. L. Opportunity and other 
essays and addresses. MeClurg, $1. 

Includes also essays and addreases on woman 
and higher education, the university, Goethe, 
patriotims, and imperialism. From Roman Cath- 
olic standpoint, but unsectarian in judgment 
and broad in vision. 
ALBEE, H. R. 

Houghton, $1.50. 

Daily life of a cultivated man and wife, whe 
rehabilitate an abandoned farmhouse for a Sum- 
mer home. 

THOMPSON, MAURICE. My Winter Gar- 
den. Century, $1.50. 

Sketches by a nature lover in Louisiana. His 
genuine delight in bird life combines singularly 
with enthusiasm for archery. 

SNEATH, E. H. The mind of Tennyson, 
Scribner, $1.25. 


Aims to interpret and systematize Tennyson's 

thoughts on God, freedom, and immortality. 

Preface. 

STODDAR, F. H. Evolution of the Eng- 
lish novel. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Differs from Cross's “‘ Development of the 
English Novei"’ in being rather an illustrated 
discussion of successive types than a chronologte 
history of fiction. 

SMITH, ALICBH DEW. Diary of a dream- 
er, Putnam, $1.50. 

Forty-five brief papers, being reflections and 
fancies of a cultivated Englishwoman en house- 
hold affairs, bores, cats, boys, pet economica, 
blue peas, &c. 

VINCENT, L. H. Hotel de Rambouiliet 
and the Precieuses. Houghton, $1. 

Brief sketch of characteristics, habitués, and 


influences of this famous seventeenth century 
salon. 


Mountain playmates, 





HUMOR. 


CLEMENS, 8. L. The man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg. Harper, $1.75. 
Stories, sketches, and whimsical sermonizings, 
reprinted from magazines. 
DUNNE, F. P., “ Martin Dooley” ud, 
Mr. Dooley’s philosophy. Russell, $1.50, 
Reflections on the servant girl problem, Chi- 
na’s future, Roosevelt's Rough Riders, the Boer 


mission, alcohol as food, Anarchists, the negre 
problem, &c. 





DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 


SLOCUM, Joshua. Sailing alone around 
the world. Century, $2. 


Actual experiences during a cruise around the 
world in the Spray, with a crew of one, from 
June, 1895, to June, 1898. 

JONES, M. C, European travel for women, 
Macmillan, $1. 

Useful manual of hints on equipment and de- 
portment teo intimate for the pages of Badeker. 
GEDDIE, John. Romantic Edinburgh. 

Dutton, $2.50. 

Historical and descriptive. 


LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD. Travels ia 
England. Lane, $1.50. 

Chronicles visits to Stratford, Stonehenge, Sel- 
borne, Winchester. Salisbury, &c., with moral- 
izings and wayside incidents. 

STEEVENS, G. W. Glimpses of three na- 
tions. Dodd, $1.50. 


Studies of life in London, Paris, and Berlin. 


JOHNSON, Clifton. Aleng French byways, 
Macmillan, $2.25. — 


Describes peasant life and fandscape of rural 
France. Might serve as prose commentary oa 
Mitiet's pictures. Admirable photographic illus 
trations. 


A WOMAN'S Paris. Small, $1.25. 

How to arrive and choose a pension or apart- 
ment of servants, marketing, shops, and money, 
a language, theatres, churches, fees, 
e |, &c. 


BATES, K. L. Spanish highways and by- 
ways. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Mainty highways. To be read by ajl who wish 
to know Spaniards, and especially Spanish wo- 
men and children, as they really are.—Spectatar. 
BISHOP, Mrs. I. L. B. Yangtze Valley and 

beyond. 2 vols. Putnam, $6. ~ 

Journeys In China, 1896-97. Packed with geo- 
gstaphical, commercial, political, and religious im 
formation and well provided with maps, illustra- 
tions, and appendices. Dial. 

CHANG CHIH-TUNG, China’s only hope, 
Revell, $1.25. 


A patriotic Vicergy’s earnest plea for reform, 
widely read and influential in China. Most in- 
teresting in able diagnosis of China’s condition 
and reflection of broadminded Chinaman's views 
of Western civilization. 

COLQUHOUN, A. R. Overland to China 
Harper, $3. 

Describes new conditions tn Siberia, along 
Russian transcontinental railway and in China. 
Urges En@lish-American concert against Russian 
aggression. 

LEROY-BEAULIRU, Pierre. Awakening of 
the East. McClure, $1.50. 

Siberia, Japan, China. Author ts nephew of 
Anatole, and son of Paul Leroy-Beaulicu, the dis- 
tinguished writers an histery and economics. 
SCIDMORE, E. R China, the long-lived 

empire. Century, $2.50, 

Entertaining travel sketches, with observations 
on characteristics, customs, political, and secio- 
logic conditiens, &e. Based on seven visits to 
China. 

MORLEY, M. W. Down north and up 
along. Dodd, $1.50. 

Trip of two women to Nova Scotia, through 
region of high tides of Fundy and by carriage te 
extreme north of Cape Bretor. 

SIMMONS, W. EB. The Nicaragua Canah 
Harper, $1.25. 

Readable description from personal observation 
ef country, people, and government, with brief 
history of the projected waterway. Map 
illustrations. 

PRICHARD, Hesketh. Where black rules 
white. Scribner, $3. 

General aspects, social conditions, customs, 
superstitions, &c., of Haiti. 

EARLE, Mrs. A. M. Stage coach and tay- 
ern days. Macmillan, $2.50. 

A vast amount of solid information with num- 
berlees' humorous and iliustrative ancedotes.— 
Nation, 

JAMES, G. W. In and around the Grand 
Canon. Little, $3. 

Describes fully the Colorado's canons and the 
various trails by which they dare approached. 
Information on structure, geology, explorations, 
&c. Full photographic ilfustrations. 

SAWYER, F. H. Inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines. Scribner, $4. 

Description, history, and study of resources 
and social conditions precede detailed accounts 


of native races. Outcome of fourteen years’ 
residence. Map, itfustrations, bibliography, 
tables, 
LLOYD, H. D. Newest England. Double- 
day, $2.00. 
Describes from personal steady New Zealand’s 
experiments in social improvement, the puble 
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State insurance, railways, and tele- 

graphs, revised tax and land tenure systems, 

compulsory arbitration, old age pension, &c. 

Optimistic and suggestive. 

COOK, F. A. Through the first Antarctic 
night, 1898-99. Doubleday, $5. 

Mainly personal diary of physician and anthro- 
pologist of Belgica expedition, 1898-99. Not of- 
ficial report of scientific results, but useful con- 
tribution to knowledge of region,, painting de- 
pressing picture of infiuence ‘of polar night. 
Illustrations unusually excellent, four in color. 
FRICKER, CARL. Antarctic regions. Mac- 

millan, $3. 

Translated from the German. Outlines history 
of Antarctic exploration in 1895 and what is 
known of geography, climate, fauna, and flora, 
&c. Maps and illustrations. 

LANG, ANDREW. History of Scotland 
from the Roman occupation. Vol. IL. 
Dodd, net $3.50. 

Vol, I. examines elements and forces which 
went to making of Scotch people, and carries 
history to 1546. 

LARNED, J. N. _ History 
Houghton, net $1.25. 

Primarily for school use. Subordinates wars 
and intricacies of royal genealogies to constitu- 
tional, social, and industrial development and 


trustee, 


of England. 


re- 


territorial expansion. Topical analyses, m 
an 


search questions, bibliographic notes, map, 
carefully chosen illustrations. 
« COUBERTIN, PIERRE DE. 
1814. Macmillan, $1.50. 
Philosophic political study, tracing continuous 
development amid diverse forms of government. 
Hopeful of final outcome. 


ORSI, PIETRO. Modern Italy. 1748-1898. 
(Story of the Nations.) Putnam, $1.50. 

Compact outline of events by ardent believer in 
destiny of United Italy. Chapter on art and 
literature. Translation fair. 

GARDNER, E.G. Story of Florence, Mac- 
millan, $1.75 

Popular historical guide, bringing out influ- 
ence of famous citizens, literature, and art. 
Admirable photogravures and drawings; map. 
CRAWFORD, F. M. Rulers of the South, 

Sicily, Calabria, Malta. Macmillan, $6. 

Portrays history of Sicily, Calabria, and Malta 
from legendary times, practically ending with 
thirteenth century. Supplementary chapter on 
Mafia. Beautifully illustrated. 

HUME, M. A, 8. Modern Spain, 1788-1898. 
Putnam, $1.50. 

Popular summaty of political history. 

HUTTON, W.H. Constantinople; the story 
of the old capital of the empire. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 

Compact history, archaeology, and description 
for travelers. Map and attractive illustrations. 
MAHAN, A. T. Problem of Asia and its ef- 

ag upon international policies. Little, 


France since 


Mainly an argument for concerted action  be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany on the lines of their common inter- 
ests in Asia.—Literature. 


MARTIN, W. A. P. Siege in Peking. Re- 
ve 


Renert of eye-witness, President of Imperial 
University, and fifty years resident of China. 
Hastily dictated and somewhat lacking in form 
and coolness of statement, 


STEEVENS, G. W. From Cape Town to 
Ladysmith. Dodd, $1.25. 

Fifteen vivid newspaper letters on the South 
African war, cut short by the writer’s death at 
Ladysmith during siege. Concluding chapter, 
mainly biographic, by ee Blackburn, 
CHURCHILL, _W. 8. Londdn to Lady- 

smith, via plecanb Longmans, $1.50. 


More than mere battle pictures. The writer 
bas a political head and sees with a statesman’s 
eyes rather than those of a soldier or,mere word 
painter.—Spectator, 

DAVIS, R. H. With both armies in South 
Africa. Scribner, $1.50. 

Personal experiences. Prejedgmente pro-Eng- 

lish; final attitude that of Boer sympathizer. 


pon A. C. Great Boer war. McClure, 


Thoroughly readable account of events in their 
bearings on.one another, vivid pictures of battles, 
and discussion of causes and probable outcome. 
Judicial, without trace of rancor or mere par- 
tisanship.—Nation, 

FARRELLY, M. J. Settlement after the 
war in South Africa. Macmillan, $1.50. 

By a Cape Colony lawyer, an official adviser 
ef the Boer Government. Useful contribution 
to impartial study of actual conditions and 
grievances on both sides. Less satisfactory in 
constructive policy. 

PEARSE, H_ H. 8. Four months besieged; 
story of Ladysmith. apt neg Sad 


Dipepetiehes je letters by 30 Ladys News 
t. Descri Bo ye with cire pine t 4 


he experience li 
before us.—Nati ations nas 





AMERICAN HISTORY, 


EGGLESTON, EDWARD. Transit of civ- 
llization from age to America in the 
seventeenth century. Appleton, $1.50. 


ny te YH Dters: oh mental outtit of 
and and Ukerature, moral and Fel anil pelighoas teas, chean. 
BRADY, CB. American fights and fight- 


“indian, mot rsdn olitan Ware and 

War of 1812, Will interest bern, . res 
SPARKS, E. EB. Expansion of the American 
por and territorial. Scott, F., 
Development of United States in material 
and extension of 


|e oy A A social gee ot 


American continent. 











BRADLBY, A. ith France 
North pe I Dutton” 9 7 2 te 
1750-60. man. 
eat cate ra Sere 
anae the A exile, &c. 
COXx,. J. D. r 
civil war. v ‘wees 
Possessed of an 


able light on relations between England and 

America during civil war. 

WHEELER, B. I. Alexander the Great. 
Putnam, $1.50. 

Tells story of Alexander’s aims and achieve- 
ments with considerable detail, admirable clear- 
ness, and pleasing style. Nation. 
HEADLAM, J. W. Bismarck and the 

Foundation of the German Empire. (He- 
roes of the nations.) Putnam, $1.50. 

Best general survey of public life and charac- 
ter. Tells little of personal affairs. 

BRADY, C. T. . Recollections of a mission- 
ary in the great West. Scribner, $1.25 

Describes an Episcopal home missionary’s daily 
life. Kindly humor keeps pace with devotion to 
good works and makes the book most enter- 
taining. 

ALLEN, A. V. G._ Life and 
Phillips Brooks. 8 vols. Dutton, net $8. 

It is most fortunate that so rich a life should 
have been written by a man who has the 
writer’s art. He has thoroughly performed the 
delicate task of showing the growth of a noble 
nature.—Atlantic Monthly, 

FIRTH, C. H. Oliver Cromwell and the 
rule of the Puritans in Pngland. (Heroes 
of the nations.) Putnam, $1.50. 

Expansion of article in Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


MORLEY, JOHN. Oliver Cromwell. Cen- 
tury, $3.50. 

Interest resides less in the narrative of 

Cromwell's career than in the author's com- 


mentary on its critical phases and on political 
problems.-—Spectator. 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Oliver Crom- 
well. Scribner, $2. 

An enthusiastic essay or oration on a favorite 
hero rather than a sober biography based on in- 
vestigation of materials.—Critic, 

Of these biographies, Morley’s is most dls- 
tinguished in style, being superlatively readable; 
Firth’s represents deepest research; Roosevelt's 
Ag temporary interest, emphasizing military 
side. 

F. A. M. On the banks of the Seine. Long- 
mans, $2. 

Personal recollections of Paris since 1855, with 
historical gossip of earlier times derived from 
intimate sources. 


GEORGE, HENRY, Jr. Life of Henry 
George. Doubleday, $1.50. 
Full The style is simple 


and sympathetic. 

and clear, without particular distinction, and the 

biographer's self-effacement is to be highly 
commended.—Dial. 

HUXLEY, LEONARD. Life and letters of 
Thomas Henry Huxley, by his son. 2v. 
Appleton, $5. 

Mainly letters, No estimate of value of work, 
but inepiring revelation of moral force, tender- 
ness, and devotion to truth, 


BUELL, A. C. Paul Jones, 2v. Scribner, 
Exhaustive, based largely on fresh research, 
and written with enthusiastic admiration of his 


ero. 

Best life of John Paul Jones in any language. 
—Nation. 

TARBELL, I. M. Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 2v. Doubleday, $5. 

Popular. Chief value to students, Its fresh 
contribution of material touching his life, par- 
ticularly in youth. 

HURLL, BE. M. Ed. Jean Francois Millet. 
(Riverside Art Series.) Houghton, 75 
cents. 

Tells stories or special conditions connected 

with fifteen paintings reproduced. Introduction 

briefly characterizes Millet’s art, gives tables 
of reference books, contemporaries, events of 
his life, and historical directory of pictures. 

MOODY, W. R. Life of Dwight Lyman 
Moody, by his son. Revell, $2.50. 

Hastily prepared by his son to forestall unau- 
a biographies. Authoritative but not 


ROSEBERY, A. P. P., Lord, Napoleon, the 
last phase. Harper, $3. 

Study of captivity at St. Helena and relations 
with custodians and British Government. 
CHADWICK, J. W. Theodore Parker. 

Houghton, $2. 

Well-proportioned outline, in which the scholar, 
teacher, minister, heretic, theologian, and anti- 
slavery leader lives before us. 

FARNHAM, C. H. Life of Francis Park- 
man. Little, $2.50. 

Portrays an unusual and inspiring personality 
without offensive intrusion on a reserved nature. 
CARY, E. L. The Rossettis; Dante Gabriel 

and Christina. Putnam, $3.75. 

While the pictures lend peculiar charm and 
value, her well-balanced study of Dante Gabriel 
beara the impress of sanity of view and cool 
discrimination. Two chapters on Christina Ros- 
setti are also of critical value.—Dial. 

MABIE, H. W. William Shakespeare. 
zeamilien, new cheaper edition, net 


Popular and handsomely illustrated. 
CORNFORD, L. C, Robert Louis Steven- 
, =. p 
A study, of fi hed achievement. and of his 
personality and temperkment. Preface. 
STOREY, MOORFIELD. Charles Sumner. 
(American sta n.) Houghton, $1.25. 
Well- z summary of public career 
and in: 


GRIFFIS, W. E. Verbeck of Japan; a cit- 
Daten, Sy birth, vamerican thy taker od th 

ucation 

and y studious of Ja lit- 

erature, this KH missionary entreieed stron 


rong 
influence on Japanese institutions and thought. 





FICTION. 
ALLEN, J, L. Re of law; a taie of the 
lds: Mac’ 


Kentucky hemp millan, <n.0D. 

of a thoughtfu 
nature in the transition from old-fashioned - 
ism. pagzsionate and 


BACHELISR, L A. Eben Holden. Loth- 


eS ae eee in 


‘ner ths o hg land of the 


pA 
J. M. ‘Tomaty end Grisel. Serib- 
nee oft Tommy. A relentless 
analysia of the temperament. 
—" w. E. Pine ‘knot. Appleton, 
Kentucky mountains during anti-slavery agita- 
sihaaier: a vase Alabaster box. 


eaten t Se egg Nay oh on a 
Jpn, high e society 


in attitudes, 
MRS. M. elain Wedk 
| ee 
amen. * ‘Grip of donee. Scribner, 


tween Bonhomme Richard and Serapia, 


CARTER, I North Carolina sketches, 


2fo a Gaser Eo | 


letters of” 


town. Of much charm to those interested in 
character rather than plot. 
COUCH, A. T. QUILLER. Old fires and 
profitable ghosts. Scribner, $1.50. 
Stories of ghosts, shipwreck, and strange’ hap- 
penings in Cornwall, China, and the polar re- 
gions, 
CRANE, STEPHEN. Whilomville stories. 
Harper, $1.50. 
Pranks of healthy children humorously viewed 
from the standpoint of later years. 










CRAWFORD, F. M. In the palace of the 
King. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Love, villainy, danger, and escapes crowd a 
swift-moving tale of Madrid in the time of 
Philip I. 

CROCKETT, 8. R. Joan of the sword 
hand. Dodd, $1.50. 


Romance of feudal Germany in fifteenth cent- 
ury 
DASKAM, J. D. 
Scribner, $1.50. 
Animated and true in portrayal of the girl un- 
dergraduate’s interests and excitements. 
DAVIS, Mrs. M. E. M. Queen's garden. 
Houghton, $1.25. 
Dreamlike love story of a young girl isolated in 
an old house in the French quarter of New 
Orleans. 


Smith College stories. 


Day 1S, W. 8S. Friend of Caesar. Macmil- 
lan, $1.50. 
Love story embodying painstaking study of 


ra life and pagan point of view about 50 

b 

— B. A. Deacon Bradbury. Century, 
1,50. 

Vermont village life. 
faith becomes unsettled 
son's integrity. 
DUNCAN, NORMAN. Soul of the street; 

correlated stories of the New York Syr- 
ian quarter. McClure, $1.25. 

A noteworthy document on a little-known 
phase of our city histery.—Nation. ° 


pum. Mrs. M. B. Memory Street. 


An elderly woman's reminiscences of the 
amusements, pranks, perplexities, and triumphs 
of her girlhood in a New England town. 
EARLE, M. T. aaronen. old rose glasses, 

and other stories. oughton, $1.50. 

Mainly Southern stories. 

FOX, JOHN, Jr. Criponden; a Kentucky 
story. Scribner, $1.25. 

Emphasizes that happiest incident Sf the Cu- 
ban war—the welding together of Confederate 
and Federal feeling by the common upholding of 
the American flag,—Nation. 

GLASGOW, E. A. G. Voice of the people. 
Doubleday, $1.50. 

Virginia social and political conditions during 
the period following reconstruction. Fortunes of 
a man of sturdy homesty who rises to high polit- 
ical position, 

GRANT, ROBERT. Unleavened bread. 
Scribner, $1.50. 

Disagreeable but keen study of a handsome 
woman controlled by ambition of power and 
love of publicity. 

HARBEN W. N. Northern 
sketches. McClurg, $1. 

Stories of slaves and poer whites under home- 
ly conditions, bringing out, often with humor, 
some of human nature’s better qualities, 
HARLAND, HENRY. “Sidney Luska,’ 

seudonym. Cardinal's snuffbox. Tas, 


A farmer’s religious 
through a cloud on his 


Page, 





Georgia 


50. 
Graceful. dainty love story. ItalMan in scene. 


HARRIS, J. C. “Uncle Remus,” pseud. 
rs0"° wing of occasions. Doubleday, 


Why the Confederacy failed; the kidnapping of 
President Lincoln and other stories of Southern 
secret service during the civil war. 

HASKINS, C. D. For the Queen in South 
Africa. Little, $1. 

Five stories of Zulu war and one of Boer war. 
Spirited studies of young manhood under fire. 
HAWKINS, A. H. “‘ Anthony Hope,” pseud. 
« Quisanté. Stokes, $1.50. 

English story of a self-made man, a clever un- 
scrupulous politician, in whom certain admirable 
qualities attract even those who perceive his 
obliquities. 

HEWLETT, M. H. Life and Goat, of Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Richard Coeur de Lion and crusades, Mediaeval 
romance of glowing style. 

JANVIER, T. A. Passing of Thomas. Har- 
per, $1 Ds. 

Five light-hearted stories. Scenes, Philadelphia 
and France. 

JOHNSTON, 
Houghton, $e 

Adventure and love in Colonial Virginia. Shows 
careful historical study, skillful characterization, 
negara and fine feeling in portrayal of na- 

ure. 
MACDONALD, RONALD. Sword of the 
King. Century, $1.50. 

English love story, 1685-88, in which Mon- 
mouth’'s Lig an Kirke’s Lambs, and William 
of Orange figure. 

MASON, C. ~ A woman of yesterday. 
Doubleday. $1.50. 

Study of development in a woman of strong re- 
ligious character brought up in a narrow ortho- 
doxy and affected by modern ideas. 
MIKSZATH, KALMAN. 8t. 

brella. Harper, $1.50. 

Hungarian peasant life. Humorous romance 
ofa a umbrella which became a village fetich. 
MITCHELL, 8. W. Dr. North and his 

friends, Century, $1.50. 

Wise and witty table talk of group of culti- 
bony Philadelphians, with mere thread of love 


PARKER, GILBERT. Lane that had no 
turning. Doubleday, $1.50. 


Short stories, more or less connected, of French- 
Canadian e. 


Pz: To have and to hold. 





Peter’s um- 


on story of a charming Woman's love for 
two. os its ic results. Saturated with 
color and A. for nature, 


nORERTS,C. 9 a. Fe Heart of the ancient 


with esmual wen in ance 


SDAWELL.. eu. B. House of “. 
LL, of Egremo 


under Will of Orange 
aba ihe Ja Romance of England under at 8t Ganann: 
SHACKLETON, 4 “Toomey and oth- 


ers. Scribner, $1.25. 

Stories of New York tenements and Blackwell's 
Island tals and al pe- 
thetic painful, humorous, and 
never coarse. 

SMITH, M. C. Mary t; a romance of 
ola Bermuda. Macmil 50. 
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THOMPSON, MAURICE. Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes. Bowen, $1.50. 

Love and adventure in Indiana in 1779. 
WARD, Mrs. M. A. Eleanor. Harper, $1.50. 

Of rare intellectual and emotional interest. 
Somber, but not disheartening in outcome to 
readers mainly interested in, character study. 
Italian scene. 

WARREN, Charles. The girl and the Gov- 
ernor. Scribner, $1.50. 

Independent stories centring about a politician 
of high moral standards, and each involving 
some question of right action. 

WEYMAN, 8. J. Sophia; a romance. Long- 
mans, $1.50, 

Love in high life, Engand, 1742. 
ly in succession of adventures. 
WHARTON, Mrs. EDITH. The touchstone, 

Scribner, $1.25, 

Skillful character study of relations between a 
wife and her husband, who to obtain money to 
justify their marriage has violated a sacred 
fidence. 

WILKINS, M. E. 
Doubleday, $1.50. 

Love story of Colonial Virginia during tobacco 
riots following Bacon’s rebellion. 

WISTER, OWEN. Jimmyjohn boss and 
other stories. Harper, $1.25. 

Eight humorous, grim, and pathetic stories of . 
Western frontier life. . 
ZANGWILL, ISRAEL. Mantle of Elijah. 

Harper, $1.50. 

English politics and society. Lays scene in ear- 
ly sixties, but reflects present movement towar@ a 
imperial expansion. 


Interest chief- 


Heart's highway. 








yUVENILE BGOKS. aa 


BROWN. A F. Book of saints and friend- 
ly beasts. Houghton, $1.25. 

Legends of the lesser saints and the animals 
associated with them retold as simple folk tales 
for children. 

BURT, M. E., AND RAGOZIN, Z. A. Hera- 
kles, the hero of Thebes. (Series of 
school reading:) Scribner, net 60 cents. 

Excellent versions of stories of Herakles, The- 
seus, Jason, Orpheus, Pelops, Perseus, Demeter, 
Prometheus, Deukalion, Daedalos, Phaethon. 
Adapted from second book of primary schools of 
Athens, Greece. 

ANDREWS, JANE. Steries of my four 
friends. Ginn, 45 cents. 

Simple stories and sketches of nature and the 
four seasons, teachi children to observe and 
appreciate, Charmingly illustrated. 

CANTON, WILLIAM, ed. True annals of 
fairyland: Reign of King Herla. Mac- 
millan, $2. 

Variants of old tales, held together by a new 7 
thread and freshly illustrated. Some versions are a 
quoted with acknowledgments to Kingsley, Car- - 
lyle, and Mr. Rouse. 
LANG, ANDREW, ed. Grey fairy book, ¥ 

Longmans, $2. 

Another selection of old fairy tales retold and 
newly illustrated. 

BURROUGHS, JOHN. Squirrels and other 
fur-bearers. Houghton, 

Habits of chipmunk, woodchuck, hare, muskrat, 

skunk, fox, weasel, mink, raccoon, ‘porcupine, 

opossum, wild mice. Fifteen colored illustrations 

after Audubon. 

BEARD, D. C. Jack of all trades»* Scrib- 
ner, $2. 

Boy's handbook. Direction#for treetop and un- 
derground clubhouses, fishponds, workshops, to- 
boggan slides, trapping, and taming animals, in- 
door entertainments with chalk and scissors, cir- 
cuses, Christmas doings, &c. 

ST. NICHOLAS book of plays and ope 
rettas. Century, $1; 
Simple plays, acted ballads, 
mimes, tableaus, a children’s symphony, &c., 

printed from St. Nicholas. 

APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES, with 
the story of how they came to be writ- 
ten. By the author of Elizabeth and 
her German garden. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Doin, of three little German-English girls. 
Appeals chiefly to grown people, but may. be 
made entertaining to children, Kate Greenaway 
colored illustrations, 

TARR, R. S., AND McMURRY, F._ M. 
Geo phies. Macmilla Pp. $10, Vol, 
1. ome geography and the earts ae 
whole. Net 60 cents. Pp. 917, V 
North America, net 75 cents. 

Textbooks treating geography broadly. Struct. 

ure of soil and physical: features, influence of 
sical facts on colonization and industries, 

Entta dren are shown how to investigate and dem- 

onstrate statements for themselves. . Fully. illus 

trated and valuable as children's reference books 
in ‘general library. 

JOHNSON, W. H. World's discoverera, 
Little, $1.50. 

Voyages by Columbus, Vasco de Gama, Ma- 
gellan, Verrazzano, Frobisher, Davis, Drak 
Hudson, Sir John Franklin, Nordens kiold, 
others. Maps and illustrations. 

BROOKS, EB. 8. Century book < the Amer~s 
ican Colonies. Century, $1.50. 

Young people's pilgrimage from Gul States 

northuned, tracing Colonial history. Welt illus- 


trated. 
THOMPSON, A. R. Gold-seeking on the 
Little, $1.50. 


Dalton trail. 
in Alaska. Full of genuine 


Two boys’ —- 
adventure, Info ion, and interest. 
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JUVENILE BIOGRAPHY. 


BRADY, C. T. Reuben James. Young 
heroes of our navy.) Appleton, $1. 
Mainly true story of a common sailor whe 
participated in the fight between the Constella- 
tion and I'Insurgent, and once saved Decatur’s 
life. 





JUVENILE FICTION. 
BARBOUR, R. H. Roe S the honor of the 
. school. "Appleton, $1.50. 
Schoolboy Mfe and Interscholastic sport. 
G, C. Last of the flat boata > 






















EGGLESTON, 
PR scene $1.50, : 
Four boys’ trip dewn Ohio and M te 
durt great flood... In' suse 
Mew | wh vauclr intermasion is conveyed. 
GRINNELL, G. By Jack among the Ine 
dians. Stokes, $1.25.. 

Jack the ranch’ Inf 
tion about indiana authoritative and- boy's 
ventures stirring. ai 

A. E. Childhood Jishi 
ay American a. 
son, Wis., $1. 
An waneved heek_by a jotteeee ive appeals ot 
res er. ie narrat 
to Hs successful fh 







ren and is 
0 one the teat Om os ot an Indian boy. 
Illustrative pen sketches add much to charm. 


FRANCIS. The middle 
five. 


Small, $1.25. 

aire | ae eeesttes Cuahe tation, of tee 
e missionary school. ows 
sential Mkeness of boy nature everywhere. <i 


LOOMIS, C..B. Yankee enchantments. Mc. 
Clure, $1.25. 


Unbelievable stortes-told in a matter of tect te 

MILLE Ca #8 n Miller” pseud, 
trae beak Storied “Mieak, $1.25, 

oe B. Road to nowhere. Harper, 

‘Christmas angel, 
















PYLE, KA’ 
Little, $1. 













































































































on the fourth page are the words: “ Print-_ 
ef by Edes & Gill. 

"The paper is as beautifully yellowed and 
stained as weak coffee probably can do it, 
but it is one of the commonest kind of re- | 
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" Revolution.” 






t- dfather, who “ fit” like the pa- 
eral amcester of Solon Shingle, “Into ‘the | 
Perhaps Mrs. Davenport's © 
copy is the original from which all these 
reprints have ‘been made. If #0, ‘we are all 
wendy to take off our hats. 

L. W. KINGMAN. 
The Gazette, Owego, N. Y., July 22, 1901. 


fe 
“Days Like These.” 


‘fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I notice in Tan New Yorx Trims Satur- 
DAY Review of the ‘20th inst. that Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Townsend, the author of “ Days 
Like These,” corrects an erroneous state- 
ment concerning Rose Cavendish, the he- 
voine of his novel, which had been made 
fm the review of his book in a previous 
dssue of your journal. The statement had 
reference to what the reviewer was pleased 
to call this migacle of a girl reared among 
prizefighters, &c., belng suddenly crans- 
planted to fashionable society, to which she 
took as naturally as a duckling to a mill- 
pond. Mr, Townsend has sufficiently cor- 
rected this statement, so wide of the truth, 
in his letter, but it is difficult to see how 
the revigwer, if he had read the book, could 
ever have fallen into the gross misstate- 
ment of facts which he made. And the 
pity of it ts that such misstatements are 
apt to convey an impression which correc- 
tion of them later is not always successful 
in removing. 

It seems to me that Mr. Townsend's mod- 
esty deterred him from saying as much as 
he might have said ‘In ‘his defense. It was 
not only that Rose was reared in a re- 
gspectable neighborhood ‘to begin with, and 
was reticent about her choice of com- 
panions, and had a good mother who helped 
in her training, but te me the human in- 
terest of the story lay in the very de- 
velopment of Rose’s character, which the 
wveviewer denied to her, following her trans- 
planting from humble surroundings to a 
fashionable life, watching her early heart- 
burnings and struggles for poise which only 
came by degrees. And while in all this 
there is a good deal of pathos, one can 
see the possibilities of the situation for 
effective humor which Mr. Townsend has 
not neglected, and the effects are made 
stronger and a high light thrown ‘upon 
them through the agency of Rose Caven- 
@ish’s social preceptress, Polly Foster. In- 
deed, through this happy medium, the story 
has a delight for us which it would tack 
if Polly Foster were “wanting. With all 
@ue respect to Miss Rose, Mr. Townsend's 
heroine, I must say that the most en- 
tertaining character, as she is the most 
alive of all the half hundred characters 
which crowd these pages, is the irresistible 
Polly. She ts indubitably a «creation of 
Mr. Townsend's imagination, as were Chim- 
mie Fadden afid Mr. Paul. Polly Foster 
and her inimitable letters from London and 
Paris to friends in New York will remain 
probably the most charming and delightful 
portion of a novel that is otherwise re- 
markable for its graphic and kaleidoscopic 
wiew of New York life. It is with a de- 
sire to pay deserving homage to Polly and 
her doings, which have been strangely over- 
looked in most reviews of the book, that * 
I encroach on your space with this letter. 

JAMES MacARTHUR. 

New York, July 26, 1901. 


A Reason for Shakespeare's 
Mistakes. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have been reading THe Now York 
Tuo«es SaTuRDAY Review of July 20, and I 
note more about that standing enigma of 
literary history, Shakespeare. 

One strong argument against the Bacon- 
fan theory is the astonishing ignorance 
shown by its partisans as to geography, 
chronology, and everything else requiring 
close study and research, and so familiar 
to and completely at the pen’s end of a 
thoroughly erudite man like Lord Bacon, 
which is so glaringly apparent in Shake- 
6peare’s unequalled presentations of human 
passions and dramatic situations, and yet 
80 inextricably interwoven with the highest 
lights of imagination, the keenest insight 
into human motive, with the most thorough 
Aissection of its results, and the evidence 
of a survey of current environments sur- 
passing, if possible, that observable in the 
creations of Dickens. 

It was doubtless the perception of Shake- 
@peare’s ignorance, as so frequently shown 
by ‘his Tlagrant anachronisms and incon- 
gruities, that made Milton, a great scholar 
@s well as sublime, yet often very ‘tender 
































generations of schoolboys 

decilamation; and in the “pit” of which 
sat the canny couple who, after listening, 
without, it may be trusted, much fatigue, to 


one of Mrs. Siddons’s performances, and 
i their 


exchanging criticisms on it, stamped 
it with their not unappreciative, if not 
gushing approval, 


new-found histrionic friends, also, like him- 
self, endeavoring, with each successive sun, 
to get some butter on their daily bread, 
would not Burns, too, have betrayed his 
ignorance on every page and perpetrated 


no end of errors, and anachronisms and in-, 


congruities tn details of local nature and 


transient interest—etails without neces-_ 


sary commection with the poetic images and 
—— that serve for the delectation, 

fieation, and inspiration of all periods? 
But would Burns have been any the less 
@ poet, not indeed on Shakespeare's alti- 
tudes, but none ‘the less of exquisite fibre 
and long-enduring fame? 

As to the curse graven above the tomb- 
stone unfler ‘the chancel arch 1 Stratford 
church, and which, with the bust above it, 
turns the parish sanctuary into a shrine 
for the reverent pilgrimage of all Christen- 
dom, it Is doubtful whether that doggerel 
of the poet’s time means anything more 
in the case of this memorial than it does 
in that of others to fame unknown; but 
one almost Wishes that George IV.’s rare 
access of scrupulousness, as to solving the 
mystery of tthe playwright’s life by disre- 
garding the malediction, and searching for 
a possible key to the riddle, had exhausted 
itself in one of many other much needed 
directions; or that poor Delia Bacon's mid- 
night ‘vigil ‘had ended in the fulfilment of 
her scheme for rifling the grave of its con- 
jectured documents, and so convincing a 
hitherto baffled world of the truth of her 
theory. 


But what a shock the world would have 
received if the master-poet of our race had 
been adjudged the literary “lackey” (as 
she called ‘him), of “‘ the wisest, greatest,’’ 
and, judged apart from his time, his en- 
tourage, and his possible origin, ‘‘ meanest 
of mankind.” And, with the selectest 
laurels of Parnassus crowning those he 
already ‘wears, what a miracle of all-round 
genius and consummate achievement would 
stand before the wondering ages of the 
future in the person of Bacon! 

A. J. BLOOR. 

Stonington, Conn., July 22, 1901. 


Book Sale in Philadelphia in 1779. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

To go over the “Public Papers of George 
Clinton, First Governor of New York,” 
(published by the State of New York under 
the able editing of the Hon. Hugh Hast- 
ings, State Historian,) is like going over a 
dish of cracked hickory nuts and picking 
out ‘the nice meats. At Page 608 of Volume 
IV. of this “‘ War of the Revolution Series” 
‘is given an “ Pxtract of a Catalogue of 
Books for Sdle in Philadelphia, February, 
1779." This list was sent to Gov, Clinton 
March 2, 1779, by the portrait painter Du 
Simiti@re, who corresponded with the Gov- 
ernor, and who was desirous of adding the 
latter’s portrait to the collection he was 
making of distinguished Americans; the 
artist had in February, 1779, sent to Gov. 
Clinton the January, February, and March, 
1778, numbers of The London Magazine, a 
year old, as an acceptable gift. Du Simi- 
tiére writes from Philadelphia to the Gov- 
ernor that he‘had already secured portraits 
of Mr. Philip Livingston, Gen. Gates, Gen. 
Mifflin, Gen. Arnold, also of the HMnglish 
Gen. Howe and Capt. Montressor, and that 
“ yesterday, [Feb. 1,] by ‘the favor of Mr. 
President Jay, I had the great satisfaction 
of taking a good likeness of the great, 
amiable Gen. Washington, who conilescend- 
ed to come with the Presifent to my 
house and sat there three-quarters of an 
hour.” Mr. Hastings tells us in .a foot- 
note that Pierre Eugene du Simiti¢re was 
a Swiss artist, born in Geneva, who died In 
Philadelphia Oct. 17; 1784. His heads of 
thirteen notable Americans were published 
in quarto in London, 1788, and his collec- 
tion of Revolutionary manuscripts, data, 
and broadsides is deposited in the Philadel- 
phia Library. 


What became of his portrait of Washing- 
ton? Do any of ‘the readers of Tur Batur- 
DAY Revipw know? Gov. Clinton acknowl- 
edged the artist’s favors March 27, 177), 
from Poughkeepsie, then the capital of 
New York, saying that “Ousted of 
our Metropolis & cut off as we are of all 
Intercourse with Foreign States, we ane 
intirély beholden to our Neigtibors for Lit- 
terary Productions & News,” and hoping 
to send “a few Curriosities worthy of a 
place in your Collection."”” The list of books 
offered for sale in Philadelptila was evi- 
dently “sankastikal,” ms Artemus ‘Ward 
(the modern humorist, not the Revolution- 
ary General,) would have termed it. It is 
as follows: 

“‘Duelling Improved, a Scurvy Pdition, 
a i asses’, #kin; ‘by John Penn N. 

“The Widow RBewitch’d; or, What Think 
Ye of the Congress Now; by Mrs. Fer- 
gusson. 

“The Inflexible ‘Captive; or, Plain Mng- 
lish, a True Story Well Told”; by Gen. 
Thomson.” 

“ Callipoedia; or, Theory n Practice, a 


Man in the Moon; or, the History 
Latin; by Col. John 
“The Hunted Chief; or, the Backbiting 
Guns, a Comedy ; by Gen. Arnold.” 
vain Cc a Edwards. 
‘ase; q 
“The Secret & Intrigues of Gen. 
Howe, Worse for the Wear; by Mias 
“Nicotanfa; or, Who Would Have 
Thought It, a Humbug; by Maj. Franks.” 
Boyne ag ever heard of the prices 
books bro t—the result of the sale 
announced. GBORGE W. VAN SICLEN. 
Cornwall, N. Y., July 26, 1001, 





To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As a reader of your esteemed paper, and 
as regards the question which are the best 
twelve books, me to express my 


permit 
P opinion that I consider it quite impossible 


to make such a sdlection, but I consider 
any or all of the following worthy (for gen- 
eral reading anf information) of a place in 
any private library: 


1. The Bible, 1 rint. 
2 “The Bugrim's. Progress,” (illus- 


ited.) 
“The Golden Treasury,” a book for 
the children of God. tsky.) 
4. Webster's Un , (atest edition, 
coprziantes. 3,000 illustrations.) 
§ > Rollins's Ancient History,” (one vol- 
ume, 
avis) “Warts England's Reformation,” 
2. “The Downfall of Spain,” pace 
‘ 8. Monteith’'s School and ly At- 
as.”’ 
9% ‘Our Country In War,” (Halstead.) 
10. “Cuba and Porto Rico,” with the 
other islands of the West Indies, ill.) 
or ine Islands,’’ ‘orman.) 


2 Byron's Poetical Works,” ue 


print.) 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., duly 2%, 1901. 
ust 
The First Translation of Gorky's 
Work. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Since quite a number of men claim ‘the 
honor “ of introducing Gorky ” to the Eng- 
lish readers, allow me to state that, as a 
matter of fact, it was Mr. Arthur Horn- 
blow who was the first one to publigh an 
English translation of Gorky'’s story, 
“Malva.” This appeared over a year ago 
in the Parisian Review, now called The 
Cosmopolite.e BUGENE LIMEDORFER. 
New York, July 19, 1901. 


od 
Molly Brant and Sir William John- 
son Once More. 


From The Albany Argus July 21. 

Did Sir William Johnson marry the [n- 
dian woman Molly Brant, or did he not? 
A letter from “C. E. 8.” published in THe 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW sev- 
eral weeks ago, embodying reminiscences of 
Molly Brant in her old age opened the dis- 
cussion, timely just now because of Mr. 
Halsey’s admiirable volume, ‘‘ The O14 New 
York Frontier,” which deals at length 
with Sir William Johnson and his Indian 
family and which has attracted wider at- 
tention than any historical book of recent 
years. In THe SaturDay Review of July 
6, Augustus C. Buell, author of “ The Life 
of Paul Jones,” writes at length of Sir 
William Johnson's family, and the week 
following, July 18, George W. Feather- 
stonehaugh of Schenectady and “ Mo- 
hawk” of Albany contribute letters add- 
ing testimony that Molly Brant never be- 
came Lady Johnson. These last communi- 
cations of historic interest to many people 
In this part of the State, were reprinted in 
The Argus during the past week, and ‘have 
drawn forth from Mr. Douw H. Fonda of 
this city a copy of a tattered and time- 
yellowed ‘letter, carefully preserved among 
the Fonda family papers, written over a 
century ago by his ancestor, Jelles Fonda, 
appointed in ®ir William’s will as guar- 
dian. It is as follows: 

Pallentine, 25th Oct. 1788. 
Dear Friende:— 

In our last vandue, our commissioners 
have sould part.of Petters estate. I did all 
I could for to hinder it, but to no purpose. 
It seems that-our state attorney says that 
there is a law that no man can make away 


lands to aney child which is not a legiti- . 


mate heir, or begotten on a white woman, 
for a longer term than life; however, 
I will e the best advise about it when I 
go down to the legislature, and take my 
sete in sennete. I will do the best I can in 
your affairs. I am sorry Col. Frey will not 
assist me ‘more than he does. It seems he 
has bought the Jands as was made to Pet- 
ter, Just oposit where Gen. Herkimer for- 
merly lived, and Mr. Jas. Calwi has 
bought the land and mill place back of 
Stone Rapie. I have no thime for to write 
any more ‘as the man stands waiting by 


me. 
Mrs. Fonda joines me in our best compli- 
ments ‘to you, Mrs. Karr, Mrs. Mary Brart 
and all her family, and am your ende to 
serve, Your most humble servent, 
Jeles Fonda. 


To Dr. Karr. 

Dr. Karr, to whom this letter was sent, 
was a son-in-law of Mary Brant and the 
Peter—or Petter, as it is :spelled—was a son 
wf Mary Brant, and, of course, a brother- 
in-law of Dr. Karr. Dr. Karr was a sur- 
geon in the British service. This letter dis- 
proves the assertion that Sir William 
Johnson was married to Mary Brant. 

ata 


Names Collected Under “And 
Others.” 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

One of the members of the Contributors’ 
Club protests in the August Atlantic against 
the grouping “and others” for magazine 
writers. Doubtless ft is unpleasant for 
those thus grouped, but their discomfort 
is nothing ‘to that of the reader who en- 
counters a prragraph beginning “ Among 
those present were John Doe,” and ending 
“anal others.” Why the persons who per- 
petrate this enormity are not slaughtered 


| Clapp'’s “Reminiscences of 2 Dramatic 


-Light Man, ae 


BOSTON, July 25.—Mr. Henry Austin 


read by intelligent playgoers, the more 
80, perhaps, because they will be flattered 
by finding that Mr. Clapp does not look 
upon all playgoers as intelligent, and con- 
fesses that the larger moiety of all the 
persons who read the dally journals have 
mot the faintest notion of comparing or dis- 
tinguishing the valves of various censures. 


The great body of patrons of the the- 
atre, he continues, are, indeed, alike in- 
different and, directly, impervious to criti- 
cism of any sort; they swarm into the play- 
houses with an indiscriminating 3 
oh a t inet’ that a the stianaticnn 
na instin com, oO 
schools of fish; they are laws unto 
‘themselves, and find out and ud what 
they like by the application of laws, 
some of which have reots which run far 


peals, and through 
aiow filtration, he may hope to make some 
indirect impression for good upen the vast 
mass of humanity that fills the theatres 
night after night, week after week. 


Of course.all Mr. Clapp's readers will ‘be- 
long to the judicious remainder. He speaks 
afterward of the huge public which revels 
in the work of Mr. Lynn Boyd Porter and 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, and knows no more 
of book notices than it knows about the 
Hddas. We might have added that the 
readers of book notices know much less 
of these two writers than they know about 
the Eddas. The value of book criticism 
and of dramatic criticism is that it shows 
the way to those desirous of finding the 
‘best; the ofhers would “run down all man- 
ner of streets,” .and even down steep places 
into the sea, in spite of an army of Aristar- 
chuses—or of Clapps. 

It ls to be understood that these reminis- 
cences are to be those of a critic, not of a 
lady's maid or of an interviewer, for their 
author has always held himself somewhat 
aloof from acquaintance with dramatic 
artists, and his policy was that of the late 
Mr. Wolf, and is pursued by the best 
among the present critics, but thirty years 
ago it was not the ordinary policy, and at 
that time the perfect freedom which The 
Advertiser, the very noble Advertiser of 
Dunbar and of Woods, gave to Mr. Clapp 
was enjoyed by very few of his brethren. 
In too many cases the length of a theatre’s 
advertisement and the number of tickets 
given In answer to the demands of the 
counting room decided both the length and 
tone of the notice. <A ‘better time began a 
little later, and, as for the critics them- 
selves, he says that he has known but one 
whom he believed to be capable of corrup- 
tion in his -high office. No Boston jour- 
nalist of more than ten years’ experience 
would have the smallest difficulty in writ- 
ing that critic’s name. He adds: 


Sometimes ft has happened, also—though 
seldom anywhere, I suppose, and oftener in 
New York than Boston—that among the 
actors there were friends or foes of editors 
in chief or of owners, with the shameful 
consequence that the critic was bidden to 
be “a respecter of persons,” and at the 
same time instructed to be crafty not to 
betray the secret of his partiality. 


Among the matters which he considers 
are the departure of the play meant to 
amuse children, the substitute for ‘the Dng- 
lish Christmas pantomime. They were pro- 
duced in the Winter at the Museum, and 
what a joy {t was ‘to .pass from the cold 
dull gray of the old ‘Teemont Street, run 
‘the gantlet of the ‘bears and* wolves in 
their glass cases, race-up the staircase into 
the warm little theatre, and-see that green 
curtain roll up and révea) “ Aladdin,” or 
“The Forty Thieves,” or “The Enchant- 
ress’! They were play, opera, and ballet, 
and fairy tale all in one,,-those “ specta- 
cles;” as they were grandly calicd, but 
their ineffectual fires pale@ before the glit- 
ter of “The Black Crook” and “The 
White Fawn,” and their modest scores of 
fairies or demons or genii fled affrighted 
before ‘the tinseled hosts which Mr. How- 
ells, who could be savage in that happy 
time, smote as if they ‘had been Philis- 
tines or Amalekites. -After the spectucles, 
Mr. Clapp, then Master Clapp, found “ The 
Drunkard” “tame, unimportant, and un- 
natural,” which it f, although it was a 
liberal education fn imebriety 'to see Thorne 
writhe, and gasp, and shout, anil yell 
through an attack of mimic delirium tre- 
mens. 

“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” the old-fashfoned 
farce, negro minstrelsy, which pious Boston 
regarded almost as an adjunct of abolition 
work, and in its name ‘permitted crimes 
almost as heinous as “‘ What Shall ‘the 
Answer Be?”"’ and the first variety shows 
belonged to this period, when Boston had 
but five theatres, and ‘the fifth, Selwyn’s, 
was in its infancy. The Robertsonian play 
was tm ‘high favor, and ‘with it reigned 
others, now little more than names. Look- 
ing at the 4umb forgetfulness to which 
they have become a prey, and setting 
against it the Greek dramatists’ conquest 
of time, of alien language, 6ven af a new 
standard of morals, Mr. Clapp deduces 
the rule thet the play which cannot en- 


dure reading and re-reading -has fhe sure 
, th within 


seeds of dea it, and the corollary 
that the mation which 4s ‘preducing no read- 
, —— tic — is prod no 

‘amas of permanen \ s 
this August ; of memories with a 
quaint Rn — 


extravagance 
im laudation in the case of Mrs. Scott-Sid- 
dons,” and owns that there was no reason 
for his ing of her and the great Sarah 
Siddons in the same breath or even in the 
same week. But he stoutly maintains that 
if one could have heard Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
through one's eyes, would have been 
worth all the rest of the senses, and hes 
playing would have seemed peerless, 
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Fiander’ss Widow 
By M. E. FRANCIS 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell) Author of “ The 
Duenna of a Genius,” “ Yeoman Fleet- 
wood,” éte. etc. Crown 8vo, orna- 
mental cover, $1.50. 

“If Mr. Thomas. Hardy had not made 
pictures of Dorsetshire life as peculiarly 
his own prerogative by dimt of outstand- 
ing merit, he might have found a dan- 
gerous rival in Mrs. Blundell, ‘ Fiander’s 
Widew ’ is an altogether delightful story. 
- + « If more of such novels were 
written, pure, wholesome, and bracing, 
redolent of everything that is pleasant to 
the senses, the world would be all the 
better.”—Bristo. Mgrcury. 


The Whirligig 


By MAYNE LINDSAY 


‘Author of “The Valley of Sappliires.” 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by Mau- 


Rice GRIEFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 


“It is always pleasant to chronicle the 
success of a young and comparatively 
new writer, as we do now, for this hook 
cannot fail to assure Mayne Lindsay a 
position im the front rank of romancers. 
Crisp and clever diction, thrilling yet al- 
ways possible situations, with strength 
sustained throughout, are the features 
of the story. It is a perfect romance.”— 
Liorps’ News. 


Ghe Vicar of St. Luke’s 


By SIBYL CREED 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


*,.*This story is the account of a critical 

_ assag ¢ in the life of an Anglican clergy- 

man, holding thz most advanced High 

Church Views, and determined to reduce 
them to practice. 


“Tt abounds with situations of en- 
thralling interest, and the characters are 
all of them alive. As a novel it should 
command suecess from its great ability 
and unfailing power.”—S#EFFIRLD DaILy 
TELEGRAPH, 


The Manin Black 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Author of “A Gentleman of Frange,” 
“ Sophia,” “ The Castle Inn,” etce., ete. 
With MItustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


_——— 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













New Edition. | 
‘keep matters from dragging and bring out 
) phases of conversation that would other- 


NEW YORK, SATUR 





COPPEE. 


A Visit to Him at His Home in 
the 


Rue Oudinot in Paris. 


JOU continue out the Rue Belle- 
i chasse until it changes into 
the Rue Vaneau, cross the 
Rue Babylone, and a hundred 
steps further on you tumble 
into the Rue Oudinot.” Such 
were the instructions of the 





| wandering blanchisseuse whom I stopped in 


the Boulevard St. Germain to ask the way 
to the house of M. Coppée. Her imstruc- 
tions proved cerrect—at the end of the jour- 


‘ney I tumbled into the Rue Oudinet, but 


this operation had to be repeated four 
times: before I succeeded in getting to see 
the author. The first time he was sick, the 
second time asleep, and the third time out 
for a walk, I began to fear that he would 
continue to trritate Mother Hubbard’s dog 
and so in the end render my visit fruitless. 
On the fourth occasion, however, I suc- 
ceeded in finding him awake and visible in 
his little garden house, behind the Redcross 
Station for secours “‘ aux blessés,’’ almost 
next to the Institute de St. Charles, in 
which some blue jacketed boys: were pre- 
tending te amuse themselves as I passed. 
In the outer reception room, which was 
quite filled with books and statuary, the 
writer’s secretary was waiting to bar the 
way to unwelcome visitors, but I was im- 
mediately admitted into the inner apart- 
mtents, in virtue of the intimacy that had 
sprung up between the secretary and my- 
self in the course of former visits. The 
reom into which I was shown was the din- 
ing room and the author had come out of 
his sanctum to receive me. Unfortunately, 
however, we managed to get the hanging 
lamp. directly between us, and for some 
time we bobbed around that lamp, trying 
to find one another, in the silly way that 
is so amusing to on-lookers. At last, how- 
ever, we caught each other; and the grave 
Academician, who had by this time become 
somewhat ruffled, led me into his study, in 
which were seated two gentlemen who 
leoked exactly alike, save that one wore 
his beard pointed and the other wore his 
parted down the middle, doubtless for the 
sake of distinction. 


“IT suppose you received my card,” I 
said, “stating the purpose of my visit.” 

“Yes. You want to interview me, don’t 
you? Well, now, you won't mind my friends 
here, will you?” 

I bowed to the friends, who had arisen 
and who bowed also, but no names were 
mentioned, The one with the pointed beard 
resembled the Czar of Russia strikingly, 
but [ hardly believe it was he. It is not 
always an easy task to interview one man, 
but three at once are disconcerting, espe- 
cially when they all stand looking inquir- 
ingly at you im a foreign language. The 
first painful step, however, once over, 
friends are distinctly an advantage; they 


wise remain unillumined, The object of the 


‘friend with the parted beard, I found, was 


te keep in the conversation at all costs, 
while the Emperor was content to. listen, 

“ Well, now, ask your questions, and I'll 
reply,’ said M. Coppée, 

Could anything be more disheartening! It 
brings matters. at once down to the level of 
politics, id 

“ Well, I should like to hear about your 
start in literature, how you got a footing, 
in short, abeut your apprenticeship,” I 
said, with the object of gaining time. Un- 
der stich Circumstances unless one can 


| make up some question on the spur of the 


moment, there is nothing for it but to get 
up and go, and that is embarrassing. 
“fb, my start my start! It has. been 


_for title that you can get at any library. 
| Moreover, there's nothing much to tell. 


My family were very geod people, but 
they were dirt poor. At fizst I wrote a 
book of verse without the least hope, or in-~ 
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teresting and as he does not grow didactic, 
it is a pleasure to listen to him. His 
mouth, which is free of beard, is secretive 
and firm; in fact, one gains the impression 
that he would have been successful in 
practical affairs. Without being nervous, 
he is constantly im motion while convers- 
ing, rising up and sitting down again, roli- 
ing a cigarette, running out into the outer 
reom to speak to his secretary. When 
talking- he gets close to his “ opponent,” 
and holds him in the manner finally adopt- 
ed by the Ancient Mariner. 

-“ Well, monsieur,” I said, “in regard to 
foreign authors in France, who are those 
most read to-day?” 

This was a fortunate question, asked at 
haphazard, as it started an animated cou- 
versation which continued for helf an hour 
without flagging. Two other callers had 
arrived in ‘the meagtime, one of them a 
Greek who spoke French fluently, and the 
other a monosyllabic youmg man with a 
silk hat and a monocie. 

“Ah!” eried Monsieur Coppée, in answer 
to my question, ““who are the foreign au- 
thors most read in France! Don’t make 
any mistake about literary international- 
ity—such a thing doesinot exist, has never 
existed; and will never exist; it is an im- 
possibility. It does not exist even among 
iiterary men. As for me, I am an ig- 
noramus, I'll tell you that right at the 
start. I know no other language than 
French. But, after all, what does the ef- 
fect ef the few foreign books we read 
amount to? Besides, when books are trans- 
lated, they are transformed. I read Byron 
and I say to myself, ‘That is fine!” kut 
how do I know whether I am admiring 
the same Byron that you admire? What do 
I know of his style? Nothing. But, to 
speak frankly, the French Nation is, on 
the whole, not open to the literary influ- 
ence of other countries; it has exerted 
much more influence on the outside world, 
I think, than the outside world has exerted 
on it. A while ago everything was Ibsen, 
but we have recovered bravely from that. 
I would not like to say that Ibsen has ro 
talent, but we were told that he was a sec- 
ond Shakespeare. Well, we found out that 
he was not. If you want to know who was 
the seeond Shakespeare, I will tell you who 
it was—Balzac. There is a man who has 
created a world and peopled it with tke 
children of his imagination, an entire 
world.” 

“ We are just learning to appreciate him 
in Amertea,’’ I said, “‘ but in that we have 
simply taken a lesson from the French 
themselves; they did not appreciate him 
during his lifetime.’’ 

This remark brought down a veritable 
storm upon my head, even the Emperor 
and the monosyHabic young man doing 
their part to swell the uproar. 

“Ah!"* ecrled Monsieur Coppée, “ that 
shows how little you know about it! You 
should have seen us in our youth all trying 
to live after the manner of Balzac, trying 
to imitate him in everything. We were 
earried away by him; there was nobedy 
but Balzac."’ 

“That reminds me ef an aneedote,” in- 
sisted the man, with the peinted beard, 
“that reminds me of an anecdote that will 
show you how popular Balzac is in France; 
I'll tell you my anecdote.” 

| “ Alb right, @o so,” sald M. Coppée, “ I'll 
go out Into the other room.” 

Unfortunately the rest of us could not 
go out into the other room, and we were 
enlightened as to the impossibility of ex- 
changing a complete set of Voltaire for a 
set of Balzae as experienced by the nar- 
rator. All of this, however; seemed but to 
go to prove the truth of my statement 
that the great “comedian” was not ap- 
 preeiated In France until after his death, 
| ag there was not one of those present who 
could remember previous to 1850. 

After M. Coppée’s return from the other 
room the conversation turned on Kipling, 
| although it was some time befere I was 
clear as to whem we were talking about. 
‘Vhe prenunciation of foreign names in 
France is one of those phenomena which 
/ never cease to hold fresh surprises, 

* What is your opinfon of him?” I asked 
the academician, 

“Ah; cest bien um homme de talent, 


ff 
ered 


there is no dowbt of that; but there is. 





















PRAISE 


FROM NEW YORK CRITICS FOR 


Edward W. Townsend's 
NEW YORK NOVEL - 


DAYS LIKE 
THESE 


The NEW YORK HERALD says: 

“Mr. Townsend has put to excellent use 
his experiences. He views all the ex- 
terior pageantry of polities, business, 
and society; their inner sordidness or "i 
triviality. . . . The beok is an auda- 
cious one, for its characters are nearly 
all drawn from life.” 

The NEW YORK SUN says: 

““Nobody will be injured by being taken 7 
for Polly Foster. Her letters from Castle 
Quarry and from Paris are marvels of 
feminine correspondence.” 

The NEW ORK TIMES says: 

“No novel of New York life, since the 
‘Honorable Peter Stirling’ appeared, has 
been so deserving of serious attention.” 
The N. ¥. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER says: 
“Mr. Townsend manages to fling before 
the reader a wealth of observation and 
humor. The book has countless good 
things.” 


“ Days Like These” : 


By the Author of “CHIMMIE FADDEN” 


The NEW YORK JOURNAL says:. 
“ There is not a dull line in the book.” 


The NEW YORK INDEPENDENT says: 

“ No one knows his New York better than 
Mr. Townsend.” His characters “ all 
live, they all breathe the atmosphere of 
New York and speak the language of 
Manhattan. There is abundant wit in 
the book. Polly Foster’s letters from Exu- 
repe are about the cleverest reading of 
the séason. In‘ Days Like These’ all the 
cleverness of the Americanspirit speaks.” 
The NEW YORK WORLD says:} 

“*Days Like These” is full of life and 
New York, both of which its author 
knows well.” 

The N. ¥. MAIL AND EXPRESS says: 

“ Among the multitude of characters and 
events in this thoroughly New York tale 
certainly enough may be selected to 
make @ pointed and popular drama.” 


“ Days Like These” 


By the Auther of “ MAJOR MAX” 


The BROOKLYN EAGLE says: * 
“* Days Like These’ is a novel that will 
| repay reading. It ts alive frem cover to 
cover.” 
The BOOKMAN says: 
“That this book will have an extraor- 
dimary vogue there is no use trying toe 
deny. Its success is as certaim as that of 
‘The Honorable Peter Stirling.” ” 
The NEW YORK CHUREHMAN says: 
“ Am eminent success. We recall very 
few novels of the past year that we have 
read with such sustained interest. .. . 
Among his characters it does not take an 
} adept to recognize Messrs. Platt and 
Croker, Morgan, Vanderbilt, Depew, and 
others.” . 


“ Days Like These” 


Edward W. Townsend 
$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS 
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contents of these magazines 
Pye another column, but it ts worth 
while here to call attention to a particular 
feature. In Harper's, the story, The 
Cleansing of the Lie,” by Alfred Ollivant, 
author of “ Bob, Son of Battle,” is Mlus- 
trated in colors by Howard Chandler — 
ty. In Scribner's there are eight pages . 
filustration of a story of the Cornish “4 
related by “ Q,” (A. T. Quiller-Couch.) T 
illustrations are perfect reproductions of 
paintings by Maxfield Parrish. These pict- 
ures, like those in Harper's, are not mere 
tinted work, but actual colored pictures, 
which show that color illustration has made 
decided advances since its introduction in 


the magazines only a year or two ago. 
pn SP EA 


. John Anderson, whose rooms at 34 
wen Thirty-first Street, have for the last 
two years been the scene of a number of 
important book sales—the McKee sales be- 
4ng among the most important book auc- 
tions in America during the last few years— 
has been forced by a rapid increase in 
business to seek more commodious quar- 
ters. His new rooms will be found at 20 
West Thirticth Street, only a few doors 
distant from his former situation. 


cecboenneageiealaninet ms 

“An Eton Boy’s Letters,” by Nugent 
Bankes, will shortly be published by Cas- 
sell & Co. It is by the author of “A 
Day of My Life at Eton,” and among other 
features contains selections from the boy's 
letters home. The local color, it is said, 
will highly amuse Etonians, while the 
American youth has set before him a view 
of English school life that is peculiarly 
attractive and informing. 


“The Young Barbarians,” recently an- 
mounced by a cable dispatch to THE TIMES 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW, as a forthcoming vol- 
ume by Ian Maclaren dealing with Eng- 
fish school life, will be brought out in this 
country through Dodd, Mead & Co. The 
scene is laid in Muirtown, where a French 
émigré of the noblesse conquered the 
Scotch youthful prejudices against his race 
so that when he died, he, who had no 
mourners of his own blood, was followed to 
his grave by every boy at Muirtown Semi- 
nary. 

Apropos of the new volume by Maurice 
Hewlett, ‘‘New Canterbury Tales," which 
is described to be more like “ Little Novels 
of Italy” than “ Earth Work Out of Tus- 
cany,” it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Hewlett has a characteristic tale in the 
August Harper’s called “ The Cast of the 
Apple.” It is a story of some ten thousand 
words in length and, like most of his work, 
is laid in mediaeval times. A notable feat- 
wre of the illustrations of this story is an 
attempt which Mr. Albert Sterner has 
made to reproduce the old “‘wood-cut style 
of the period, and the publishers have 
augmented the illusion by having the work 
printed on a tinted paper resembling that 
used by the old engravers. 

“Venice Gardens” is a particularly 
propriate theme for the season, It is 
title of an article by Lee Bacon in 
August Century, which has decorations 
illustrations by Henry McCarter. 

“QL Affaire du Collier" will be published 
in the Autumn by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany unde: the title of ‘“ The Diamond 
Necklace.” It is not, however, the Dumas 
historical novel which bears the same Eng- 
lish title and deals with the same subject, 
but is a work by Frantz Funck-Brentano, 
being the true story of Marie Antoinette 
and the Cardinal de Rohan, from the new 
documents recently discovered in Paris. The 
English text will have twelve full-page 
illustrations. The translator is H. Suther- 
land Edwards. 
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“Love and His Mask” is the title of a 
novel which has just been presented by Mr. 
Heinemann in London, with the author's 
mame announced as Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
This is the pen name of Mrs. Henry Nor- 
man, whose husband is the well-known 
foreign correspondent and writer on inter- 
national and political Continental subjects, 
besides being a member of Parliament. Mrs. 
Norman's novel deals largely with the 
smart military set and the atmosphere of 
Pall Mall in war time. Her hero is a young 
General, successful in his command in 
South Africa, 

“ Life and orks of Charles Kingsley,’’ in 
a limited édition de luxe of nineteen vol- 
umes, is in preparation at the Macmillan 
Company's. The books will be printed and 
bound in a similar manner to éditions de 
luxe of Lamb, Pater, and Tennyson, issued 
by the same house. The life will be re- 
printed from the original unabridged edi- 
tion. 


After numerous delays caused by various 
obstacles, it is now authoritatively an- 
mounced that the publication of Shake- 
speareana will be resumed as a quarterly in 
September, under the editorship of the 
Shakespeare Society of New York. It will 
be printed by the Shakespeare Press of 
Westfield, N. J. 


“ Kings of the Rod, Rifle, and Gun,” by 
Thormanby, will be issued early in August 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. The work will be 
8vo in size, and contain thirty-two portraits 
and illustrations. The general reader will 
find in this book biographical records of fa- 
mous sportsmen with whose lives and ac- 
tions one has hitherto been scantily ac- 
quainted. 

Already the first edition of the Pan- 
American number of The World’s Work 
has been ordered in advance, and the num- 
ber is now, on the eve of publication, in its 
sixtieth thousand. Practically the entire 
issue of 240 pages is devoted to the Fair 
in Buffalo and the questions suggested 
by it. 


The Book World for August makes a new 
departure in presenting its readers with the 


“Tales from Tokio,” by Clarence Brown- 
ell, illustrating Japanese peculiarities and 
modes of living, is now in its third ‘edition. 
Quail & Warner of this city are the pub- 
lMshers. 


“The Velvet Glove,” which is the title 
of a new romance by Henry Seton Merri- 
man which Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish 
next month, has its story located in the 


‘north of Spain in about 1870. While it 


deals principaHy with the alliance between 
the Jesuits and Carlists, students of Span- 
ish history will find it interesting, as it. 
gives the causes of the present anti-cleri- 
cal movement in Spain, while what is. pre- 
sented as sheer fiction has within twelve 
months been made a reality. 


“The Black Tortoise,"’ which Doubleday, 
Page & Co. are about to publish with the 
name of “ Frederick Viller"’ attached as 
author, we are now informed is by a Nor- 
‘wegian holding a high position in his own 
country. He is C. Sparre, who till last year, 
when he became a member of the present 
Liberal Government in Norway, was a Cap- 
tain in the royal navy. Mr. Sparre has 
just written a new story, ‘“‘ The Mysterious 
Ship,” which is now also being translated 
into English. 


More than 22,000 books were published in 
Germany last year. Herr Ernst Heilbron, 
in a review of the year's literature, names 
a volume of stories by the famous author- 
ess, Marie von Ebner, of Eschenbach, the 
most important volume of them all. 


Two new editions of the plays of Shake- 
speare are being,issued in Danish. Den- 
mark is obviously not ungrateful for its 
connection with Hamlet. 


The current number of Harper's Weekly 
contains an excellent article on the ‘‘ Naval 
Manoeuvres” at Nantucket, with striking 
and comprehensive photographic views. 
Oscar King Davis continues his account of 
* Reporting a Cosmopolitan War," it being 
an account of ‘‘ On the Way to the Front— 
The Chinese Telegraph,”’ &c. An excellent 
full-page half-tone shows the veteran actor 
Joseph Jefferson at work in his studio at 
Buzzard's Bay. 


The current number of Leslie's Weekly 
has an illustrated article descriptive of the 
‘Midway ” at the Buffalo Fair. There are 
also interesting articles on ‘‘ The World's 
Most Wonderful Dams,” “New York's 
Tri-Centenary in 1909,"" and “ Leprosy in 
the United States,’ while “ Jasper’’ writes 
on the ‘‘ Deep Meaning of the Steel Strike.” 





“The Players’ Blue Book,’ compiled by 
A. D. Storms, is now ready from the press 
of Sutherland & Storms of Worcester, 
Mass. It contains portraits and biograph- 
ies of 150 of the most prominent actors 
and actresses on the American stage, put 
in attractive form and finely printed and 
bound. 


The novelette for the August Smart Set is 
called ‘‘ Miss Sylvester's Marriage,’’ by 
Cecil Charles. Among other contributors 
are Bliss Carman, Edgar Saltus, Guy Wet- 
more Carryl, Myrtle Reed Clinton Scollard, 
while the French writer, S. Boucherit, pre- 
sents an old theme in a new garb called 
‘Le Commissionnaire,’’—a sort of modern 
French ‘ Courtship of Miles Standish."’ 

The realism of Charles K. Lush’s novel, 
“The Autocrats,’’ recently put out by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is evidently of the 
right sort for Cleveland people, or at least 
those who write the book reviews for the 
Cleveland press, say they see Cleveland 
men in it; in Chicago it is Chicago people, 
and in Milwaukee and Indianapolis citizens 
have made personal matter of it. One 
Western paper was even so indignant as 
to refuse an advertisement from the pub- 
lishers. The book is also said to be doing 
very well in Philadelphia. 

The current number of The International 
Studio contains some color work of more 
than usual interest. An illustrated article 
by Gabriel Mourey deals with “‘The Work 
of Jean-Frangpis Raffaélli,” ‘‘ Recent Etch- 
ing and Engraving "’ is by Frederick Wed- 
more, and ‘“‘Some Water-Color Pictures 
by Miss Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale,” by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. A series of illus- 
trated articles is also begun on the “ Glas- 
gow International Exhibition.” 

The August number of The Metropolitan 
Magazine is the first issue of that period- 
ical to appear at a reduced price; in mate- 
rial, reading matter, and illustrations it is 
equal to its predecessors. The August 
number contains the latest story from the 
pen of Laurence Dunbar; Julia Marlowe 
contributes a paper entitled ‘‘ Some Fancies 
and a Little Philosophy "’; there is also the 
first installment of an article on “ Steeple- 
Jacks and Chimney-Doctors,” illustrated 
with many unique photo-reproductions. 
Capt.,Henry Hoffman, the only surviving 
member of the America, the first cup win- 
ner, presents a timely contribution. 


“The Mental Functions of the Brain,” 
being an investigation into their localiza- 
tion and their manifestation in health and 
disease, by Dr. Bernard Hollander, fully il- 
lustrated, will be published early in the 
Autumn by G. P. Putnam's Sons. The aim 
of the work is to clear up the mystery of 
the fundamental psychical functions and 
their localization in the brain. While the 
majority of the earlier investigators have 
confined their attention to the intellect 
alone, the author considers also the emo- 
tions and passions of man, normal and ab- 
normal, and demonstrates their connection 
with the brain. 


The cover design for the current Ledger 
Monthly has been furnished by J. G. Brown, 
N. A. It is entitled “Comrades.” The 
first illustrated article is called ‘ Hia- 
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watha as Played by the Ojibway Indians 
Before Longtellow’s Family,” with photo- 
graphic ilustrations. Fannie 
contributes an article on “The Largest 
Lying Collection in the World”; “The 
Roof ellers’’ is an article dealing with 
existence upon the roofs of the great mod- 
ern buildings in New York. The fiction of 
the number includes stories by Latta Gris- 
wold, William Sage, Jesse Wade Manning, 
and Emma Rayner, author ef “Free to 
Serve.” j io 
; ee ne 

“Runaway Robinson,” by Charles M. 
Snyder, author of “The Comic History of 
Greece" and “Phe Comic History of 
Spain,” is a new humorous book in active 
preparation at Drexel Biddle’s, It is to con- 
tain ‘seventy pictures by George Reiter 
Brill, the well-known artist. Several crit- 
les who have read the advance sheets de- 
clare that the forthcoming book, while con- 
taining adrojt humor forthe old, is also a 
splendid story for the young. . 


H. G. Wells’s new romance, “The Sea 
Lady,” is continued as a serial in the Au- 
gust number of Pearson's Magazine. .The 
theme is the arrival of a mermaid at a 
fashionable English watering place—a mér- 


maid who is bent on making her way into 
English soctety. : 


Already “ The Insect Book,” by Dr. L. O. 


.-Howard, published last week by Double- 


day, Page & Co., is about to go into its sec- 
ond edition. The volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to the New Nature Series, which deal 
with birds, flowers,, mushrooms, and butter- 
flies. The series, by a recent printing, has 
already reached 75,000 copies. 


Aquila Kempster, whose recent book, 
“The Way of the Gods,” published by 
Quail & Warner, is meeting with marked 
success, was a member of the medical 
corps of the British Army in India and 
gleaned at first hand the incidents which 
he relates. Mr. Kempster is now at work 
on a novel of still more ambitious plan and 
execution. 


McClure’s for August announces itself as 
a midsummer fiction number. It is inter- 
esting to note with what nice care the 
stories have been chosen ‘to secure a proper 
proportion of grave and gay, comedy and 
tragedy, of timeliness and romance. There 
is Dr. Henry van Dyke's sympathetic study 
of a simple-hearted French Canadian, who, 
persuaded by a rascally lawyer that he is 
a Marquis, proves himself. so in spirit, 
though he never secured his letters patent. 
In, the same class with Dr. van Dyke's 
story is one by a comparatively new writ- 
er, Norman Duncan. It is announced as the 
first in a-series of Newfoundland stories, 
a field which is new in fiction, and may 
fairly be called Mr. Duncan's discovery. 
“The Chase of the Tide" is a story of a 
child's terror and defiance of the sea, and 
of his final capture by his enemy. In com- 
edy the number Is strong, including an up- 
to-date tale of love and an automobile, by 
Jeorge Hibbard; one of Josephine Dodge 
Daskam's irresistible stories of a bad boy, 
a rollicking Western tale, ‘‘A Red-Haired 
Cupid,” by Henry Wallace Phillips, and a 
side-splitting true story by Clara Morris, 
“The Wild Horse of Tartary.’’ Wall Street 
figures-in one of Mr. Edwin Lefevre’s good 
stories called ‘The Man Who Won.” Like 
its predecessor, this tale is another dra- 
matic protest against the abuse of the 
Street. 


The Macmillan Company are publishing 
Volume V. of the prose works of Jonathan 
Swift, edited by Temple Scott, including 
‘* Historical and Political Tracts—English "'; 
a new volume in Bell's Cathedral Series, 
called ‘‘ The Cathedral Church of Ely,” by 
the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, vicar of Maxey; 
“The Telephone System of the British 
Post Office,” by T. E. Herbert, in a new 
edition, and ‘The English Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Accession of Ed- 
ward I., 1066 to 1272," by W. R. W. Ste- 
phens, Dean of Winchester. 





“A Drone and a Dreamer,” an American 
love story by Nelson Lloyd, author of *‘ The 
Chronic Loafer,”” is announced by J. F. 
Taylor & Co. It promises to be a substan- 
tlal advance upon the’merits of Mr. Lloyd's 
earlier work, and is said to possess the 
same quality of spontaneous humor which 
made for success in ‘“‘ The Chronic Loafer,”’ 
which, as we have already announced, has 
been produced in England, where it is at- 
tracting considerable attention. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—Lioyd Mif- 
flin is in many respects the least modern 
of all modern Pennsylvania writers. His 
true love of nature and his close knowledge 
of her variable forms fit closely to the 
present-day return to the outward and vis- 
ible world, but his strict adherence to the 
sonnet form is as far removed from a day 
of vers de société and rail-fence jingling as 
is his sincere dislike for publicity from the 
accepted custom of literary log-rolling. 

Mr. Mifflin is very nearly a hermit. Call 
upon him at his country place, Norwood, 
near Columbia, and you will be welcomed 
and fed food both fleshly and intellectual. 
You will enjoy a few hours with a quiet and 
yet enthusiastic man, too true a poet to be 
very practical, and too fond of the beay- 
ties of the blossoms, the birds, and the 
Summer days not to be a charming cicerone 
about his own countryside. But after you 
have left, Lloyd Mifflin is quite as well 
content—and he would not have missed you 
had you never come. 

During the forenoons and late at night 
Mr. Mifflin writes, and it is obvious that 
he must write much more than he gives to 
print, for he is always busy. The rest of 
his time he ig either abroad in the fields 
with a horse or a dog, or handling his 
brushes either under an orchard tree or in 
his studio. Mr. Mifflin is as fond of his 
dogs and horses as of his muse—almost; 
and his love of painting is quite as keen as 
his love of writing. It is small wonder that 
with such resources he cares little for so- 
ciety. It may be added that Mr. Mifflin 
at one time planned seriously to devote his 
life to his painting, studying in Paris with 
Julien, and Norwood is filled with proofs 
of his ability. 

While intended purely for members of the 
medical profession, the ‘‘System of Phy- 


stologic Therapeutics,” edited by 8. 
Cohen of this city, possesses no 
to the general reader. It marks 
widely accepted “ official ’’ ‘that 
there is a medical treatment t drugs, 
even for the healer who claims to be 
“ orthodox,”"" and does not admit virtue te 
Christian Science or other mental systems. * 
This is not to gay that any of: the volumes 


the more 


of this series admits even tacitly that the 


so-called “new thought” is any advance 
upon quackery, but the reviews of the 
work show that the reading public is seeing 
in it, if not an admission, then certainly 
& long step in the direction of a broad- 
ened healing science, as much ih advance 
of the heroic medical measures of yester- 
day as, in turn, they were over the earlier 
time of bleeding for everything, from a 
fainting fit to fever, 

The very titles of the elevén volumes, 
published and in preparation, \show how 
vast a field of work there is for those who 
would heal their fellows without drug- 
giving. George W. Jacoby of New York has 
written of eleetricity,.while following is- 
sues of the series are to treat of climato- 
logy, personal hygiene, diet, rest, mental 
therapeutics, and suggestion. Blakiston & 
Co, of Philadelphia are the publishers. 

The English title of “‘ L’Affaire du Col- 
lier,”” to be published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company this. Autumn, will be...‘ The 
Diamond Necklace '’—being the: true story 
of Marie Antoinette and the Cardinal de 
Rohan, from the new documents recently 
discovered in Paris. Frantz Funck-Bren- 
tano is the author; the translation inte 
English being made by H. Sutherland Ed- 
wards. Twelve full-page fllustrations will 
illuminate the text. 

“I think,” says Edwin L. Sabin, who ts 
a frequent contributor to Lippincott’s, 
“that I may be evidenced as an example 
to controvert the statement, sometimes 
made, that Eastern editors are prejudiced 
against Western writers. I am thoroughly 
a Westerner. I was removed to Iowa from 
Illinois when eight months old; am a grad- 
uate of an Iowa high school, and of the 
University of Iowa; my father was for 
four terms Superintendent of Public In- 
Struction.in that State, and I have lived 
in the Middle West for the whole of my 
thirty years. My only trip to the East 
since maturity was to Baltimore to take a 
schooner for a West Indian cruise. So you 
see I am ‘all West,’ and have no claims on 
the East save such as it gives through 
courtesy. Therefore, I say that this proves, 
in one case at least, the absence of lite 
erary*editorial sectionalism.”’ 

Another one of the authors contributing 
to this same Lippincott’'s Magazine, though 
a Delawarean, in telling of the genesis of 
her “Intervention of Gran’pap” as well 
as of the methods of all her work, says: 
“The story was simply the result of one of 
many visits to the open-air religious services 
held each year by the negro population, and 
called ‘camp meetings.’ My literary expe- 
rience has been slight, owing to many de- 
mands on my time, although Ihave always 
written more or less for my own amuse- 
ment and the entertainment of my friends.” 
which final clause is easy of belief. 

Agnes Repplier, who, if one of the least 
assurnming of Philadelphia’s authors, is one 
of the brightest of present-day essayists, 
has hit upon a title for her cat-book thut 
comes close to inspiration. ‘ The Fireside 
Sphinx,’ long promised to Mrs. Repplier’s 
friends, who knew and loved the heroine, 
“ Agrippina,” has been long delayed by 
ill-health and the subsequent trip abroad, 
but is at last ready to prove once mwre 
the author’s wit and gentle scholarship. 

There is a little house out on Pine Strect 
that looks quite like the rest of West 
Philadelphia—till you get inside. Then the 
bric-a-brac and books and pictures bespeak 
sO much more than the usual home that 
one is not surprised to know he is in the 
workshop where Miss Ida Waugh does her 
painting and fllustrating, and Miss\Amy E. 
Blanchard her writing. It is a pleasant 
partnership, this of Blanchard and Wauga, 
and the firm has two other houses, on 

3ailey’s Island, in Casco Bay, Maine. Wun- 
galows they are technically termed, and 
“the Barnacles"* are they named, because, 
like their Owners, they stick so close to- 
f&ether. 

The striking feature of the partnership 
of the women js its durability. For cight 
years and more they have collaborated and 
have worked so harmgniously and with 
such success that neither has the slightest 
idea of dissolving the literary firm. Licht 
years ago, when they started, they first 
sent to the publishers color books for chil- 
dren. These contained pictures by Miss 
Waugh and verses by Miss Blanchard. 
After the small color books’ vogue became 
lessened, the partners turned themseives 
to fiction of a higher class, and they are 
still following this branch. Practically 
all their books are for girls and are his- 
torical in character. They are now at work 
on one covering the Huguenot settlement 
at New Rochelle. 

Miss Waugh's studies were begun at the 
academy when she was very young, and she 
had painted her first picture when she was 
only twelve years old. After completing 
her course of study here she went to Paris, 
where she was a pupil of Julien and of 
Delecluse. In 1880 her “Hagar and Ish- 
mael’’ won commendation in the Paris Sa- 
lon, and it was purchased by the local 
academy, on the walls of which it hangs at 
present. She also exhibited in Paris “ Pier- 
rot’ in 1891, and on her return here painte 
ed pictures of former Mayors Henry and 
Vaux. 

Miss Blanchard also began work in her 
present calling at an early dge. When a 
child, living in Baltimore, she composed a 
poem which made such an impression on 
an editor in Salem, Mass., that he gave it 
a prominent place in his paper. She did not, 
from then on, achieve successes, as might 
be imagined, but when she grew older the 
fact that the poem of her childhood had 
been kindly treated by an editor gave her 
courage to send her more mature work to 
publishers. 

Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith will spend the 
month of August at her cottage at Long- 
port, N. J. At present she is busy doing 
work for Scribner’s and on the Bryn Mawr 
College calendar of 1902. 

Probably the most notable of the recent 
happenings in the art world kere was the 
accession by Independence Hall of four more 
portraits. They are Charles Pinckney of 
Scuth Carolina, James McClurg of Virgin- 
ia, Alexander Martin of North Carolina, 
and John Francis Mercer of Virginia. AU 
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The Scenes and Times of ‘Quo Vadis.” 


ONESIMUS 


Tale of Greek and Roman Life. 

“In vigor of narrative, skillful plot, realism, 
dramatic intensity and human interest, easily 
the great story of the year."’ 

Of all Booksellers. $1.25. Illustrated. 


FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Diekens’ and 
Scott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and only % 
inch thick. Bound im cloth, $1.00 each. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. Prospectus free on 
request. THOS, NELSON & SONS, 37 East 
18th St., New York. 
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TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


The Heritage of Unrest 
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is thal rare thing among novels—an 
absolutely fresh, anconventional story. 














“Quite unusual immensely interest- 
ing.’’—Outlook. 
TO BE PUBLISHED AUGUST 2 


A POWERFUL AMERICAN NOVEL 


THE BELEAGUERED FOREST 


A Novel. By ELIA W. PEATTIE 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, 


EVERY INCH 
A KING. 


“A sweet and pleasing love story, happily 
lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence which have so often filled the pages of 
modern fiction.’’—N. ¥. Times Saturday Review. 
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were members of the Federal convention, 
but Charles Pinckney was the only one 
who signed the Constitution. The portraits 
are copies made by Albert Rosenthal from 
originals in possession of the families of 
the constitutional founders. They have 
placed in the 
customary oval-shaped, gilt frame, and are 
now on exhibition at the hall. This addi- 
tion increases the number of Rosenthal’s 
copies to eighteen. All have been secured 
within the last year and a half. 





George Eliot.* 


Upon laying down this volume we feel 
newly impressed by the value of the short 
life studies contained in the closely allied 
series of Beacon and Westminster biogra- 
phies. One of the latest issues in the latter 
series, a brief life of George Eliot by Clara 
Thomson will be found to be especially 
valuable for the light it throws upon the 
early career and environment of Mary Ann 
Evans, as well as upon the close relation- 
ship between her own early surroundings 
and the scenes and characters so clearly 
depicted in her earlier novels. 

Born in a small house, the South Farm, 
in the grounds of Arbury Park, in War- 
wickshire, on Nov. 22, 1819, which her fa- 
ther occupied as agent for the Newdigates, 
the fine house belonging to the latter fam- 
ily, on whose walls hang many good por- 
traits, including one of Mary Fitton— 
claimed by some to be the dark lady of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets—while the portrait 
of her mistress, Queen Elizabeth, hangs on 
the opposite wall; yet— 


It is an instance of the irony of fate 
that for the general public the chief inter- 
est of Arbury should depend not on the 
noble, historic associations of the family, 
but on the fact that the daughter of their 
steward chose it as the scene of one of her 
first novels. The pale child who waited 
for her father in the housekeeper’s room 
and learned the legends of the house in the 
servants’ hall, has done more to make it 
known than all the men and women who 
called it theirs and gave their loving 
thought and care to its adornment. 


Shortly after George Eliot's birth the 
Mvans family removed to a larger dwell- 
ing, Griff House, on the high road between 
Nuncaton and Coventry, an old red brick 
farmhouse, ivy covered, and standing in a 
garden afterward described as Mrs. Poy- 
ser's garden in “ Adam Bede.” 

Miss Thomson describes minutely the sur- 
roundings among which George Eliot grew 
up, having been brought from her earliest 
days into intimate contact with the farm- 
ing and laboring classes, accompanying her 
father on his outdoor expeditions, and con- 
stantly receiving impressions afterward to 
be utilized in ‘“‘Adam Bede" and “ The 
Mill on the Floss."" A child of deep, almost 
passionate, affections, Mary Ann lavished 
upen her brother, Isaac, the same wealth 
of affection Maggie Tulliver felt for Tom. 
Indeed, the early story of the Tullivers 
contains many incidents drawn from the 
Evans family life. 

Miss Thomson follows 
George Eliot's early life, showing her con- 
stantly growing dissatisfaction as to her 
surrourdings and lack of congenial society. 
For three years, however, her life was 
sper.t at a girl's school kept by the Misses 
Franklin at Coventry, where great atten- 
tion being paid to Engiish, French, and 
music, the little girl's talents in these di- 
rections were strongly developed. At six- 
teen, however, she was recalled from this 
congenial atmosphere back to the ordinary 
life of a farmhouse, the cheese and butter 
making, the sewing and froning, and the 
complete separation from intellectual com- 
panionship. 

This isolation, varied only by lessons tn 
Italian, German, and music, led to George 
Eliot's eager intellect busying itself over 
the problems of existence. Her letters at 
this time show her to be worried over her 
own shortcomings, and especially as to her 
besetting sin—ambition. She is troubled, 
too, about novel reading, in which she can 
see no benefit. 


all the events of 


After the marriage of her brother, her 
father resigned to him his agency and the 
house at Griff, and went to live in a cottage 
just outside Coventry, where in time Miss 
Evans enjoyed a more intellectual society, 
Through her friend, Mrs. Pears, she met 
Charles Bray, an avowed skeptic, whose 
views and books and those of his brother- 
in-law, Charles Hennell, had much influ- 
ence upon Miss Evans's spiritual develop- 
ment, 


Miss Evans’s changed religious views led 
to a slight estrangement between her father 
and herself. The former, to whom she was 
greatly devoted, is partly outlined in the 
characters of Adam Bede and Caleb Garth. 
Afterward George Eliot consented to an 
outward conformity to her father's views. 

Miss Evans's friendship with the Brays, 
besides effecting so radical a change in her 
spiritual condition, opened for her a wider 
mental life by introducing her to people 
like Sara Hennell, Robert Orr, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Emerson, and George Dawson. 
Charles Hennell’s book, which was largely 
responsible for the change in George Eliot's 
religious views, contained a preface hy 
Strauss, whose “ Leben Jesu,’’ published in 
1886, had created much sensation in relig- 
fous circles. In 1842 some Birmingham gen- 
tlemen undertook the issue of the book in 
English, and the young woman to whom 
the translation had been Intrusted, marry- 
ing after about a quarter of the book had 
been completed, she resigned her office to 
Miss Evans, who completed this, her first 
book, after about two and a half years of 
steady labor. 

Mr. Evans died tn May, 1849, shortly 
after which Miss Evans accompanied the 
Brays on a Continental trip, afterward 
going up to London te live, and becoming 
at ence the centre of a little coterie, in- 
cluding many who afterward became fa- 
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events in pase Eliot’s life, her assistant 
editorship of The Westminster Review, her 
meeting with George Henry Lewes, and 
their visit te Germany, her translations and 
review articles, her first attempts at fic- 
tion and the later novels, her family life 
and friendships, her poems, the death of 
Mr. Lewes, her marriage to Mr. Cross 
two years later, and death in the same 
year, on Dec. 2, 1880. All these details 
are told in most interesting fashion, 
George Eliot's mental and spiritual de- 
velopment receiving far greater attention 
than the aspects of an outer life with 
whose happenings the world is familiar. 








Poems by Eugens Field Now First 
Collected * 


The present book is one of the most im- 
portant of the volumes of Eugene Field's 
early prose and verse that have been re- 
cently collected from the files of old news- 
papers in which much of his early work 
has lain buried for twenty years or more. 
It is a volume of about 250 pages, and con- 
tains a carefully made selection from the 
poems, grave and gay, which appeared at 
intervals during the period from August, 
1881, to August 1883, in the columns of The 
Denver Tribune, of which paper Field was 
at that time the associate editor. 

At this time Eugene Field conducted a 
column on his paper's editorial page called 
by his associates ‘‘ The Nonpareil Column,” 
from the fact that it was printed in that 
type. For some time the column bore no 
heading, but later it was called ‘‘ Odd Gos- 
sip.’’ Most of Field’s poems published dur- 
ing this period came out in this column, 
although some found a place in other de- 
partments of the paper. 

Mr. Joseph G. Brown, formerly city ed- 
itor of The Tribune, has collected and edit- 
ed the poems contained in the present vol- 
ume It is believed that these poems, 
some 175 of which are now for the first 
time published in book form, include all 
undoubtedly authentic verse published in 
The Denver Tribune during that period. 
Mr. Brown has also included the original 
versions of a few poems, which, in revised 
form, have since become familiar; exclud- 
ing a few poems of such purely personal 
interest as seem unworthy of preservation 
here, as well as several which have been 
included in volumes already published. 

Mr. Brown was on the staff of The Den- 
ver Tribune during the entire period of 
Eugene Field's connection with that paper. 
The two men, outside their constant asso- 


ciation through their daily duties, were 
warm personal friends. Mr. Brown writes 
appreciatively of Field’s personality. He 


throws much fresh light upon the charac- 
ter of the verses, adding many bibliograph- 
ical facts. 

As was Field’s custom later in his Chi- 
eago days, the poems here included were 
either originally unsigned or appeared over 
the signature of some well-known Den- 
ver man. The latter class of poems pos- 
sesses, of course, a peculiar zest for those 
familiar with the personality of the vari- 
ous men to whom they were attributed; 
but without such added interest, they are 
entirely worthy of preservation from their 
own merits. Only one of the poems, 
* Christmas Treasures,” originally appeared 
over Field's own name. 

The Denver Tribune 
Field's first book, 


Primer, 
originally’ issued 


Eugene 
in 


| 
| 








pamphiet form, collected from the columns | 
of that paper,. and now among the rarest | 


of American first editions, is 
lated to the present volume. 
paragraphs and articles making up the 
contents of the Primer first appeared in 
the columns of The Denver Tribune at 
precisely the same time as the poems here- 
in included. The poems are classified un- 
der separate sections: *‘ Poems of Clild- 
hood,” “‘ Poems of the People,”’ “‘ Weatern 
Verse,’’ and “ Parodies,’’ the first section 
in particular containing many which 
should render this volume quite indispensa- 
ble to all Field collections. Mr. Srown 
writes as follows as to FiéTd’s personaiity 
and literary power: 


closely re- 
The short 


He was a man of hard work and close 
application, capable of stupendous labor 
and equal to the complicat detatis of all 
departments of a daily newspaper. In 
the midst of such serious practical duties, 
so vexatious and irksome to the average 
newspaper man, he was at all times even- 
ly balanced, good-natured, patient, find. 
yet always alert for occasion, with sh — 
ened wit, and brimming with humor. 
always column in the paper was almost 

~ ar oe in prose, S were occasion- 

* * The sparkling wit which illu- 
—~ his work was the spontaneous 
overflowing of a mind and a 
merry heart. A lover of fun, it was his 
test delight to make fun for others, 
fhough often at their own expense. If he 
amused the people of his community he 
was content. To please the children was 
his greatest delight. * * His talent was 
the ooaiees blending ot the literary and 
journalistic Instinct, but the former was 
manifestly in the ascendant. Many of his 
perme. especially those written under the 
nfluence of his newspaper environments 
in Denver, reflect the genuine nature of 
the man as he ap red in his everyday 
communion with t people. fession- 
ally, his peculiar characteristic was his 
extraordinary versatility. Familiar with 
every phase of newspaper work in his time, 
the enormous qguentity of copy that he 
would upon occasion furnish e printer 
did not affect its quality to disadvantage. 


Typographically this volume is very 
pleasing, its type being very good and the 
paper agreeable both in quality and tone. 
The book is published in two editions, one 
in vellum cloth, with gilt top, while a 
large paper edition, Uimited to 750 copies, 
bound in three-quarters levant, has been 
issued. 
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No. 7 Anal ‘Novel Series 


The Manager of 
the B. & A. 


By VAUGHAN KESTER 


Mr. Kester’s novel gives a vivid and 
accurate picture of certain phases of 
American life which are of uncommon 
interest at this time. It is a romance of 
the railroad. The scene is laid in a little 
$1.50. in the lumber region of Michigan. 

ni 


No. 3 Portrait Collection of 
Short Stories 


The Nineteenth 
Hole 


By van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


A new collection of golf stories by the 
auther of “The Golficide and Other 
Tales.’" The tales are quite as amusing 
of the earlier coilection, and 
here the humor is varied by the occa- 
sional introduction of the vagaries of the 
It is a book that will appeal 
to every golfer. With Portrait in Color. 


$1.15 net. 


Harper’s 


Magazine 


MIDSUMMER FICTION NUMBER 
9 STORIES, By Maurice 
9g non Sterner, A. I. Keller, 9 


Hewlett, Alfrei Ollivant, 
R_obert we. Chambers, etc. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


PAGES IN ‘COLORS 
By H. C. Christy, Al- 





$4.00 WORTH 
of Music 


FREE 


To Pianists, Students 
or Singers : 


To make you familiar with the Stand- 
ard Musical Asseciation and its ob- 

























ject, (which is to supply music at the low- 
est possible price,) we will send four 
musical compositions to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. Three of 


these selections are copyrighted, and 
cannot be bought in any music store for 
less than one dollar. All we require 
is that you send your name and address— 
and ten cents in stamps for postage 
and wrapping. Mention this paper 
when writing. 


THE STANDARD MUSIGAL ASSOCIATION, 
SS) Fifth Ave., New York. 








MALKAN | Book Store 
CUT PRICE for Everybody 


OOK MAN, ; 
BANovE rR sq. | Mail Orders a Specialty 
No.1 WILLIAM 8T.| Special Discounts 


and 67 STONE 8ST. to Libraries 


TEL. 1121 Broad. 

SOME CHOICE BARGAINS. 
Edition de luxe of Walter Pater’s Works. 8 
vols. Now .sold for $40.00; our price $24.00. 


This edition was sold by the publishers \efore 
publication day. 

The Connoisseurs’ Edition of the World's Best 
Literature. 45 vols. Limited. Regular price 
$180.00; our price $110.00. 

Recent Popular Novels at cut prices. 

Jack Voynich. Pub. price 1.50, our price 98. 
Sister Teresa. Pub. price 1.50, our phice 98. 


Crisis. Pub. price 1.50, our price 98. 
We wish to inform our pee that we sell 
literature at prices 


books in all departments o 
lower than elsewhere. 





BOOKBINDING 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th St., New York City. 











Mr. Robert _Fitzsimmons is writing a 
book on “ Physical Culture and Self-De- 
fense,"’ which his friend, A. J. Drexel Bid- 
die, the publisher, will bring out in the 
Autumn. Mr. Biddle has also written an 
introduction for the book, in which he says: 


Although Robert eg gg the great- 


est fighter the ‘a ever had, 

world-famous in is ublic life et 
strange to sa te any but is 
intimate friends now e@ actual per- 


sonality and character “Or 


able man. At his home and amoung 
his friends no trace of the ri or of the 
fighter is to be found. A man of temperate 


habits, and who lives by strict rules for the 
moral and physical life, the only irait for 
which his worst enemy can criticise him ts 
that of any eeBeqated grterenhy, But here 
Hebert the harsh cri Must pai 
bert Fitzsimmons fs possessed ot 
ers of pereeption, and can 
om oon tatiotee the worthy and the unwor 
with almost unerring ng jo His 
vate te and his | earcer are 
with him absolutely a distinet, and his inti- 
mate personal friends are one and alf from 
among the worthy class of ft Jos ope nen 


men, actors, sta 
Heathen tiene a Secetaies 
in his. 
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LONDON LETTERS. 


I. 
Written for Toe New York Times SatTuR- 
URDAY REVIEW by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


=VONDON, July 15.—Mr. George 

a) Moore is frequently tiresome; 

he is sometimes disagreeable, 

and he is now and then de- 

pressing. But he is always 

a thorough artist. His work 

is a happy blend of the réal and ideal. He 

can paint a scene with the most absolute 

fidelity, even to the minutest detail, but 

that is not his only achievement. He can 

dissect the mind of a man or a woman with 

a skill that is as perfect, though less ob- 

trusive, than that of Henry James, but he 

does not content himself with psychic an- 

alysis. He is both realist and idealist; 
photographer and poet. 

We may not like Mr. Moore’s books, but 
we cannot refrain from admiring the con- 
ecientious care with which he works. To 
read “Sister Teresa,” or “ Evelyn Innes,” 
or “Esther Waters,” is to recognize that 
they are written by a man who is striving 
in every line to give us the best that is in 
him. He neglects nothing. He is an un- 
wearied accumulator of facts, and a tire- 
less worker at the task of expression 
Compare for a moment his first book with 
his last, and note the immense advance 
that he has made in style. ‘“ A Mummer's 
Wife" was undeniably powerful, but it 
was written by a man who had not the 
remotest conception of style. Then read 
“Sister Teresa,’ and you will find in it 
passages that in beauty of style can bear 
comparison with anything in English lit- 
erature, It is hard and persistent work 
that has given Mr. Moore a style of his 
own—a style that ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of English-speaking novelists might 
envy. Mr. Moore was at first set down 
as a sedulous imitator of Zola, who had 
copied all of Zola's faults and none of his 
virtues. He has grown a long distance 
since “A Mummer's 
He has kept a hold 


away from Zola 
Wife" was published. 
on what was the essential merit of Zola’s 
method, but he has learned that idealism 
is as true as realism, and that there is a 
realism which is capable of aesthetic treat- 
ment, so that it blends smoothly and 
naturally with the ideal. 

‘Sister Teresa’ is, as every one knows, 
It is 


» 


the continuation of “‘ Evelyn Innes." 
to my mind much the more interesting book 
of the two, It is free from the excessive 
attention which the author gave to music 
in the former book, and it has nothing as 
repellent as the relations between Evelyn 
Innes and her “ protector."" Mr. Moore 
gives us a study of the life of the convent, 
and shows us clearly why it was natural 
that Evelyn should become Sister Teresa. 
The bock has a melancholy charm about 
it which was not found in “ Evelyn Innes.” 
It is in every way a greater book than was 
its immediate predecessor. 

It will sell largely because at last the 
British public has waked up to the fact 
that George Moore is a man of genius, and 
that no one can afford to be ignorant of 
his books. It will also sell because those 
who are capable of appreciating its won- 
derful merit have been educated by Mr. 
Moore during the last half dozen years, 
and have steadily grown in numbers until 
there is now a “school” of ‘ Moorists." 
But I doubt if the general novel reader 
will like the book. Certainly those who 
love what Stevenson called “‘ tushery "’ and 
buy the machine-made historical novels 
that sell by the hundred thousand; will not 
care for ‘ Sister Teresa."’ But it will add 
to Mr. Moore's steadily growing reputation, 
and it will give unalloyed delight to thous- 
ands of appreciative readers. 


I do not know where to look for a more 
striking proof of the miracle that hard 
labor can accomplish than is afforded by 
Mr. Moore's career as a novelist. When 
he first began to write one was tempted te 
say, ‘‘Here is a man of decided ability, 
but he is so handicapped by his ignorance 
of his art, and his wrong-headed theories, 
But by 
sheer hard work Mr. Moore has overcome 


that he can never learn to write.” 


his faults, and made himself one of the 
foremost of living English novelists. What 


three-weeks-old corpse of a drowned man 
resembles the owner of the corpse as he 
was in life. Mr, Moore may not be a hand- 
some man, but he has the worst lick in 
portraits of any. man whom I have ever 
known. I have seen two previous portraits 
of Mr. Moore, and though neither of them 
was quite as atrocious as the one which 
confronts the reader of “Sister Teresa,” 
both of them were distinctly Mbelous. One 
instantly awoke a thirst for Mr. Moore's 
blood in the man who gazed at it, and the 
other awoke a corresponding thirst for 
the blood of the artist. But this ‘ast por- 
trait is enough to justify Mr, Moore in 
hunting down the artist, and reading him 
to death with Miss Marie Corelli's com- 


plete works. 


The press speaks well of Mr. Shorter's 
new illustrated paper, The Tatler, and 
the men who have seen and read Mr. Her- 
bert Vivian's new Rambler can be 
identified at sight because of the air of 
conscious superiority to the rest of their 
kind which radiates from their faces. For 
people who like the sort of paper represent- 
ed by The Tatler, Mr. Shorter’'s new 
bantling will be just the sort of thing that 
they will like. By the bye, has any one ever 
rightly estimated the immense benefit to 
criticism that Abraham Lincoln conferred 
when he invented the foregoing inexhausti- 


ble formula? 


There is also a fac-simile reproduction of 
The Germ. Pre-Raphaelitism being hap 
pily dead and buried, it is not easy to see 
why there should be any demand for The 
Germ. With the exception of Rosseti's 
‘blessed Damozel,"" The Germ consist~- 
ed principally of rubbish that was not 
writing, written by men who could 
Nobody appears to have read 
outside 


worth 
not write 
it at the time of its publication 
the narrow sect of Pre-Raphaeiites, and 


surely no one will care to read it now. 


Has any one ever thought of the com- 
parative value that would be attached to 
Damozel"’ had she_ been 
Maid"? or the 
? No small share 


the “ Blessed 
called ‘“ The 
* Blessed Young Woman" 
of the success of the poem was due to that 
blessed word “ Damozel."’ I don’t mean to 
say that the poene was “tushery,”’ for-il 
certainly was good enough to stand on itw 
own merits; but without doubt its title had 


Blessed 


| much to do with its success. 





he has done other beginners can do, pro- 


vided they have the root of the matter in 
them. I can think of more than one new 
novelist whose first book has gone into 
numberless editions, who, were he to fol- 
low the example of Mr. Moore, would prob- 
ably be able in time to write books which 
would never go beyond a second or a third 
edition, and would give him a deserved 
rank in literature, which his soon-to-be- 


forgotten ‘ tushery ” will never give him. 


“Sister Teresa'’ contains a portrait of | 


a@ blear-eyed imbecile with fishy eyes and 
the general expression of a corpse that has 
been in the river for, say, three weeks. The 
atrocious libel will be mistaken by the 
readers of ‘Sister Teresa” for a portrait 
of Mr. George Moore. I beg to assure 
American readers of the book that the por- 
trait resembles Mr. Moore as little as a 





| African war. 


Mr.-Dan Godfrey, Jr., recently sued a 
lady for damages who had, as he alleged, 
“put him in a book” under a thin 4is- 
guise. He obtained a verdict, with 40s, 
damages, which is just what it costs a man 
to break the law forbidding the leading cf 
a bicycle on the sidewalk. However, the 
verdict sets the precedent that it is un- 
lawful for an author to introduce actual 
persons into novels. Now is the time for 
Cecil Rhodes and Lord Rosebery to sue 
Mr. Morley Roberts and appropriate for 
themselves some of the wealth which Mr. 
Roberts: has made from the novels into 
which he introduced those well-known gen- 
tlemen. As for two or three other books 
which might be named, were it not that 
one does not want to advertise them, their 
authors ought by this time to be shaking 
in their boots, for the books were full of 
portraits, good and bad, of well-known 
people, any one of whom could bring an 
action and recover at least 40s., which 
would mean two boxes of very tolerable 
cigars, as cigars now g0. 

Mr. M. P. Shiel’s sensation story “ The 
Lord of the Sea’’ has been praised by sev- 
eral critical journals because of its al- 
leged wealth of imagination. A bad thing 
may be done so well as really to deserve 
praise. I have in mind a book of the 
purest “ gush,” in which the author gushed 
to such an unlimited extent that the book 
Shiel's 


story is merely a mass of monstrous im- 


became positively readable. Mr. 


| possibilities, but the impossibilities are so 


excessively impossible that one has no dif- 
ficulty in reading the book, and it really 
deserves praise for the boldness with which 
the author flings his impossibilities in our 
faces. I fancy that Mr. Shiel has %efore 
written in much the same style, and un- 
less I am mistaken he was the author of a 
tremendous story dealing with the inva- 
sion of all Europe by a billion or so of Chi- 
nese troops. His new book certainly is not 
literature, but it is entertaining provided 


| the reader is willing to accept the author’s 


impossibilities without a murmur. 


Women have not as yet been conspicu- 
ously successful in writing of the South 
Mile. Bron, a translation of 
whose book entitled “‘ Diary of a Nurse in 
South Africa" has just been published, was 
the correspondent of the Petit Bleu. Her 
letters to that paper were full of admira- 
tion of the noble Boers, but her book is 
equally full of admiration of the English 


| soldiers, and of dislike for the Boers and 


their cause. Evidently she is a woman 
who doesn't know her own mind, a fact 
which should have kept her from writing 
on a subject of such importance as the 
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struggle between the Boers and the Eng- 
lish. Then there is Miss Emily Hobhouse, 
who has visited the camps in which Lord 
Kitchener is feeding the Boeg women and 
children, and has come home to denounce 
the awful cruelty which these Boer women 
undergo in not being left to starve on the 
veldt while their husbands are fighting 
the British. There were intelligent women 
who went to South Africa, and who could 
if they chose write intelligently of what 
they saw, but the chatter of Miss Hob- 
house and the amazing contradictions —f 
Mile. Bron go far to justify Lord Kitca- 
ener’s aversion to permitting women to 
meddle in the campaign which he is con- 
ducting. W. L. ALDEN. 


IL 
From Mrs. Sherwood. 


LONDON, July 18—I had for a fellow- 
passenger on the St. Paul Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, whom I saw for the first 
time. He looks like a Scotsman, very large 
and fine looking, and is, I hear, to have a 
dinner given to him in London. This may 
not be a fact, but I should think it might 
be, for they do nothing here without a dia- 
ner, where it is, as a London wit says: 
“War to the knife and fork.” Mr. Davis 
looks truculent; as if he might be the 
champion who threw down the gauntlet to 
all the world at the King’s coronation, but 
[I do not see his name in the fine Old World 
composition which Edward VII. has issued 
for his coming coronation, as “‘ my trusty 
and well-beloved cousin.”. So, perhaps, Mr 
Davis, author of “ Galiagher,’’ may be con- 
tent to challenge Poultney Bigelow to men- 
tal combat with steel pens 

The papers are full of the sorrows and 
imprisonment of Olive Schreiner, who 
writes that she cooks her own dinner on a 
tin plate, and has not much dinner to cook, 
Her husband is not allowed to come to her, 
being shut up as a prisoner by the Eng- 
lish. All the sufferings of the sympathizers 
with the Boers are set forth by Miss Hob- 
house in good set terms. Indeed the rights 
and wrongs of the Transvaal war up to the 
important volume of Mr. E. T. Cook, is- 
sued by Mr. Edward Arnold, color the col- 
umns of every English newspaper. 

Mr. Cook is a faithful follower of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the admirers of his book 
say it will take its place in the political 
library with Burke's ‘Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs." Mr. Cook is not 
only a follower of and admirer of Mr. 
Gladstone, but a disciple of Mr. Ruskin, and 
it might give the pro-Boers pause to find 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Ruskin frequentiy 
quoted in support of principles which mod- 
ern Radicalism professes to view with ab- 
horrence, .1 am astonished to sve that 
Count Tolstoi says of Mr. Gladstone that 
he wonders that English people admire 
him so much more than they do Ruskin, 
who was vastly his superior. I should as 
soon think of comparing Westminster Ab- 


bey to Putney Bridge as the great cid cra- | 


tor and statesman to the poet and writer 
on art. They are of a different genre. 
However, Mr. Cook quotes from Burke to 
show us how exactly Burke talked of 
new lights as we moderns talk of the 
Steads, the Massinghams, the Lioyd 
Georges, the Labouchéres, and the Kier- 
Hardies and the critic goes on to say that 
he, like Burke, “‘ has learned nothing more 
from either of these moderns than a full 
certainty of their shallowness, levity, pride, 
petulance, and ignorance.” 

Mr. Cook has some fine sentences. He says 
well, “ Indecision is the natural accomplice 
of violence.”” He has penned some very 
valuable pages. He has carried his investi- 
gations into the causes of this war with 
great impartiality. The book may enable 
the Americans to understand them, and to 
work their way out of an entangiement as 
great as that which settled down on the 
English mind in regard to our war for the 
subjection of the Confederate States. 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler is now 
called a much overpraised writer, and her 
volume of short stories is mercilessly ridi- 
culed, especially that short story called 
* Sirius,’’ which is of a young man badly in 
love with a young woman who does not 
return his’ passion until he is bitten by a 
mad dog while saving her from the ani- 
mal's fury. Then she begins to love him, 


and gratefully and promptly succumbs to | 


his manly charms. In spite of the probabil- 
ity that he, in turn, will bite her, she agrees 
to marry him tf he will submit to Pasteur’s 
treatment. When he recovers he finds the 
treatment has restored his reason, but has 
taken with it all his love for the girl— 
a most unhandsome overdose. But the 
young lady fortunately has got tired of him 
meantime, and after some very stupid 
pages they confess their changed feelings. 
After some religious maunderings they 
“ gang their ain gate."”” “An Artistic Nem- 
esis "’ is called a “ shade vulgar.” It is more 
than a shade; it is a deep green vulgar. 
Altogether, Miss Fowler, a very much over- 
praised writer, after one success, is now 
relegated to a back seat, 

“The Story of a Pedigree” is a romance 
of high life—which reminds one of the old 
verses written by a ‘ Person of Quality.” 
A prig with bad manners, high up in the 
peerage, refuses to marry. His sister, a 
woman of forty, and a spinster, however, 
tries to marry him off. Then he fails in 
love with a widow with a grown-up family, 
or a daughter at ieast. So after a long and 
wearisome story of the smart set, a de- 
testable reporter writes twaddle about the 
hero, which brings out a hidden wife, whom 
he has kept secluded at Oxford. Why 
this Amy Robsart episode, nobody knows. 
So much for Mr. Hugo Ames’g story cf high 
life. 

“The devil,’ says Dickens, ‘was the 
only boing so far as I know who never was 


| work, 





| lowly 


| fetched £43 10s, Mr 








in love himself and never inspired it in 
others.” Such, the papers say, was the 
dictum of the greatest of observers in 
some letters “‘ too intimate to be published 
in this country,” but which I believe have 
appeared in America. If we have been so 
fortunate as to give to the world a volume 
of delightful letters of Dickens they must 
have been heard from by THe SATURDAY 
REVIEW, a very favorite paper with English 
literary circles. I hear it often alluded to. 


F. Anstey has never written anything 
more funny than “ The Brass Bottle," but 
that has by this time made its mark in 
New York, so I will not write of familiar 
themes. ‘The Fashionable Skeleton” is 
also very funny. I do not see it, however, 
at the great crowded full-dress dinners at 
the Carlton, where I am staying, and 
where most of the celebgitles come, very 
décolleté. I never saw so many or such 
beautiful white backs. The’ author must 
have sketched her skeleton from some re- 
turned khaki widow, who, like Olive 
Schreiner, is being slowly starved in Boer 
land. It is a feature of London society, 
this appearance of the celebrities, at a 
hotel dinner in full dress, in very fine gowns, 
and where all appear with a flower in the 
hair. You sometimes see a plain woman in 
a black gown. You may be sure that she 
is a Viscountess at least. But young Eng- 
land dresses very smartly and walks with 
the goose step, the golf walk, very badly— 
either too tight shoes or too long skirts. 


The last issue of The Anglo-Saxon Re- 
view has an extremely well-written ree 
view of “The American Revolution-in the 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole.” Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributes a long, brilliant 
essay on Smoliett, which is, like all Lang's 
immeasurably head and shoulders 
above all other magazine writers. There is 
however, a beautiful paper on “ The Nee ve 
sity for Optimism,” by Mr. H. D Lowry. 


| The present issue is called dull by the 


critics 


The principal topics of conversation at 
the few luncheons and dinners I have yet 
had time to attend, for I have been in Lon. 
don not a week yet, have been the picture 
Sales and shéws—the great price fetched by 
the lovely Hoppner portrait of Lady Loulsa 
Manning, 14,000 guineas The price is, of 
course, making all the owners of Hoppner's 
pictures look at their well-preserved fam- 
lly beauties as an investment We have 
one of his most exquisite portraits in New 
York, the property of Mme Huntington, (to 
go at her death to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art.) It is an aceidental likeness 
of Mrs. Archer Milton Huntington, herself 
in author, as well as a beauty 

Admirers of that patient church member 
and author will be glad to hear that a me- 
morial to Miss Charlotte M. Yonge is in 
progress, and will take a twofold form, a 


Suitable memorial in the church at Otter- 


| burne where she worshipped daily, and a 


memorial in Winchester Cathedral, which 
will consist of a carved oak reredos in the 
Lady Chapel, or a stained glass window 
near that which commemorates Jane Aus- 
ten This tast will be most ippropriate 
and would have been dear to the heart of 
the religious woman whose writings threw 
so much holy light into the paths of the 
They do these things better in Eng- 
land than we do 
time. 


They seem to have more 

At a sale of Alexander Bain's library at 
Sotheby's recently, an early partially un- 
cut edition of Shelley's “ Prometheus ” 
Blackmore's own copy 
of ‘*‘ Lorna Doone" went for £31 10s, while 
a dozen autograph letters of Mr. Ruskin 
fetched only &. But it is a significant re- 
minder of the present thought in England 
that a small quarto volume of the ceremo- 
nies used at the coronation of King H nry 
IV. of France in Chartres Cathedral, pub- 
lished in English in London in 1598, and 
bearing the name of James Boswell the 
younger, realized £15 10s 

Mrs. John Hobbes’s, 
Mrs. Craigie's, work is the most 
spontaneous and least labored of all her 
“smart” novels 


Oliver otherwise 


latest 


There have been witty 
things and epigrammatic things in her nov- 
els before, but the action has been slow and 
there have been intervals of dullness. The 
movement now is rapid Every one in the 
book has a title Rosabel, the heroine, is 
very human, and marries an Earl, who is 
an imbecile, and loves Joceyl Luttrell. If 
hope to meet this gifted woman to-day at 
Mr. Choate’s. He is quite interested in her 
as the coming woman 

M. BE. W. SHERWOOD 


Shakespeare's Parentage. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Various causes have prevented my seeing 
until to-day THe New York Times Sar- 
URDAY REVIEW of May 11 and the kind re- 
view therein of my ‘“ Shakespeare's Fam- 
ily,”’ for which I thank you But perhaps 
you will allow me to point out one slip, 
probably of the printer's Your reviewer 
states that I suggest doubts of William 
Shakespeare's paternity. But there never 
has been, nor is there now, the slightest 
doubt that William Shakespeare was the 
son of John Shakespeare, the chief bailiff 
(or Mayor) of Stratford-on-Avon. Where 
the element of doubt comes in is the rela- 
tion that John of Stratford-on-Avon bore 
to Richard Shakespeare of Suitterfield I 
believe John to be Richard's son, but I 
cannot absolutely prove it, and it is always 
better to lay the arguments on both sides 
before a reader than to decide a question 
out of court. It is only through exactitude 
and caution that one can distinguish be- 
tween fact and opinion. I have treated 
Shakespeare's literary work elsewhere, but 
I have been searching for fifteen years 
for further details concerning his life end 
his family. I am sorry I have not found 
more, but it is well to take stock of what 
has been collected from safe sources, if 
only to realize what we may add to the 
picture we find of him in his works. 
CHARLOTTE C. STOKKS. 





